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THE LAND OF THE GIRL QUEEN 
BY CLIFTON. JOHNSON 
ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR 


G F all the foreign lands one 
reads about, I think none ap- 
peals to the imagination more 
than the little country of ca- 
nals and windmills where 
reigns the youthful Wilhel- 
mina. There is no country like it—a whole 
kingdom wrested from the sea, and only kept 
from the flooding of the high tides by a vast 
system of dikes that wall in every waterway. 
So delightfully odd and attractive is its as- 
pect as it exists in one’s fancy that the tourist 
is apt to find the reality.Somewhat of a dis- 
appointment. At any rate, that was my ex- 
perience. 

The landscape was more prosaic than I 
had supposed, in spite of its windmills and 
ever-present water-channels. It was too flat, 
and quite lacked the unconventional -grace 
and pastoral charm that make the hills and 
vales of rural England so beautiful. In my 
railroad journeys the view from the car win- 
dow was always the same—an unending plain, 
broken at intervals by little groves, and in the 
shelter of the groves were villages of which I 
was made aware by vague glimpses of red 
roofs and brick walls peeping from amid the 
concealing foliage. There were rarely any 
scattered houses outside the groves, and the 
great green levels surrounding were monoto- 
nously lonely. They were occupied only by 
tl sentinel windmills and by numerous herds 
of handsome black and white Holstein cows. 
Holland is the cow’s paradise. Drought is 
unknown, and the grass is always luscious. In 
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chilly weather the grazing herds are blanket- 
ed, while in winter their stables are more like 
parlors than the rude quarters that fall to the 
lot of cows in other countries. 

Everywhere through the levels runs a 
net-work of ditches and canals, and to a large 
extent these do away with the need for fences. 
One does not easily realize how frequent the 
waterways are, as few of them are in sight at 
any one time; but if you start out to walk 
across the open fields you get into trouble 
very You can perhaps go around the 
first few ditches, but their labyrinthine char- 
acter becomes more and more apparent as you 
proceed, until finally you are so involved that 
you give up and return the way you came. 
The drainage system is very complete. Ev- 
ery field has its quota of straight ditches 
opening at right angles into trenches a size 
larger, and these in turn discharge their wa- 
ters into channels still greater. This pro- 
cess goes on until the flow reaches a windmill, 
which lifts the water over a bank into a 
canal connected with the sea. 

The windmills are a distinctive feature of 
the Dutch landscape, and it is estimated that 
the whole country contains no less than 100,- 
(Ht) 


soon. 


an average of eight to every square mile. 
There is a place near Amsterdam where hun- 
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dreds are in sight at the same time, but ordi- 
narily you cannot count much above a half- 
dozen. In appearance the windmills are pe- 
culiarly striking. They are not like the 
slender, skeleton mechanisms we erect in 
America, but are tall, solid forms with four 
great arms swinging about their summits. 
The deliberate motion of these arms and the 
stalwart height of the mills themselves give 
them a look almost human—as if they were 
an army of prehistoric giants wading through 
the bogs and waving signals to one another. 
The idea of building windmills was brought 
originally from the East six or eight hun- 
dred years ago by returning Crusaders. The 
dikes were at that time just being joined into 
a complete system, and the windmills were ex- 
actly what was needed to fully rescue the 
sodden land. The Dutch did not copy their 
Eastern models, but improved and perfected 
them and adapted them to a great many uses. 
Besides pumping water they were set to saw- 
ing wood, grinding grain, and to loading and 
unloading boats, and they proved to be a pow- 
erful civilizing force in the Dutch world. 
When we speak of “Holland” we really 
name only one of the eleven provinces of the 


little kingdom. It amounts to the same 


thing as if, every time we mentioned our own 
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THE LAND 
nation, we called it Mas- re 
sachusetts. To the Dutch 


the inclusive title for the 
eleven divisions is the Ned- 
erland, or in English th« 
“ Low Country.” The 
name very well describes its 
character; for it is almost 
wholly delta land—silt 
brought down from mid- 
Europe by the Rhine and 
other rivers. In the early 
days nearly all this “ neth- 
er land” was a vast marsh 
covered with reeds, rushes, 





and rank-growing water- 
plants. These dropping 


into the ooze during long 
ages at length formed the 
deposits of peat that the 
Dutch have burned on their 
hearths for centuries. Peat 
is still the ordinary fuel. It 
comes to the towns in great 
canal-boat loads, and you 
may see peddlers pushing 
hand-earts full of it 
through the streets and sell- 
ing it at the house-doors. 

The frequent floods 
which inundated the land 
were a great trial to the an- 
cient inhabitants of the 
kingdom. Every time there 
was an exceptionally high 
tide or a _ long-continued 
west wind to heap up the 
ocean on- their eeast the 
water came creeping over 
the Low Country; and the 
same thing happened every time the snows 
melted at the sources of the rivers, and when- 
ever unusually heavy rains fell. To save 
themselves the old-time marsh-dwellers had 
to fly to the mounds and hills occasionally to 
be found inland, or to the sand dunes along 
the sea. These barren dunes erected by the 
winds formed a great rampart from thirty to 
two hundred feet high between ocean and 
marshes that had openings where the rivers 
had cut through, and it was from the river- 
courses that all the floods set back over the 
country, no matter where they originated. 
Therefore, if the land was to be protected 
from the encroachments of the waters, the 
fight must be made on the river-banks. 








4 STREET SCENE IN 


LEIDEN. 


The work of diking the waterways was be- 
gun by the Romans, who subjugated the 
Netherland, about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, and when the Roman rule was weak- 
ened and*the conquerors had to retire the na- 
tives took up the task. It was done piece- 
meal. Earthen walls were thrown up to pro- 
tect first this town, then that, now a patch of 
country here, now another there, and a thou- 
sand years elapsed before all this independent 
banking was joined in an entire defensive 
system. 

The most notable of the Dutch dikes is the 
one along the right bank of the Maas River. 
It is forty miles long, thirty-five feet broad at 
the top, and about thirty feet in height. For 
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seven hundred years this great bulwark has 
never failed in its mission, unless we except 
the time when it was purposely cut by the 
Dutch to drive out,the Spanish. The flood 
resulting from this intentional breach covered 


the country for twenty miles round about, put. 


the enemy to flight, and relieved the town of 
Leiden, which.the enemy was besieging. 
Later, when the wind turned, the waters -ze- 
ceded and the dike was mended. 

It was not sufficient simply to build the 
dike and let the waters take care of them- 
selves. The channels are constantly filling, 
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Rhine traverses the Low Country as a strag- 
gler without a name. 

When the Dutch began to reclaim their 
marshes from the tides and floods, the land 
was practically on the level of the ocean, but 
with drying and draining the oozy soil has 
compacted and fallen away, so that to-day 
much ef the cultivated Netherland is several 
feet below the sea-level. The sections lying 
lowest, however, are certain lake basins which, 
to the number of more than ninety, have been 
pumped dry to make place for rich pastures 
and gardens. Nor is the end yet, for it is 











THE 


and only by ceaseless watching and dredging 
are they kept open. It is a common sight to 
see men with rakes dragging water-plants and 
mud out of the field ditches and dumping 
them upon the land, while the bottoms of the 
larger canals are scraped by men working 
from scows. Long poles with nets at the end 
ure used for the purpose, and the boat itself is 
made a conveyance for the sloppy black mire 
brought up from the depths. The currents of 
the waterways all look equally brown and 
sluggish, and I never was sure which were 
artificial canals and which were streams. The 
rivers lose their character in this delta land. 
They move very slowly and split into several 
channels, so that even a great river like the 








MANY-GABLED DUTCH ARCHITECTURE. 


proposed presently to conquer a whole prov- 
ince by draining a great shallow bay reaching 
inland from the ocean known as the Zuyder 
Zee. Considering all the little nation has ac- 
complished in its long fight with the aggres- 
sive waters, there seems a good deal of truth 
in their saying, “ God made the sea; we made 
the land.” 

The soil of the Netherland from its very 
nature is wonderfully fertile. Add to this the 
frequent rains that keep it always moist, and 
we can see that only industry and intelligent 
cultivation are needed to make the country 
very prosperous. Industry and intelligence 
are national characteristics, and when the 
light of progress began to break on the feudal- 
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ism of the Middle Ages, it was not long before 
the Dutch as traders and agriculturists led 
the world. They invented the plough in its 
modern form, and originated many other 
farm implements now in common use. 

To American observers the Dutch people 
as a race give an impression of stolidity, both 
physical and mental, combined with antlike 
industry and persistence. No doubt peculi- 
arities of environment and unfamiliar ap- 
parel have a share in coloring this impression, 
but how much I am uncertain. The men of 
the lower classes wear loose, ill-fitting clothes, 
broad-crowned caps, and wooden shoes or cloth 
slippers. Young and old they are all clean- 
shaven, and added individuality is attained 
by a habit of constant smoking. Every 
Dutchman over ten years old seems to aspire 
to keep a cigar or pipe in his mouth the whole 
day through, and I fancied the incessant suc- 
tion was affecting the facial modelling and 
developing a permanent malformation of the 
national features. 

The women of the humbler class wear short 
gowns and have a propensity for going about 
bare-armed and bare-headed. Scrubbing ap- 
pears to be their especial delight. The 





PEAT FROM 


A CANAL-BOAT. 


swash of water and the scouring of sand are 
sounds always in ears. Housewifely 
cleanliness is a universal virtue, and it is well 
it.is; for in that damp climate unceasing war- 
fare with mould and mildew is a necessity. I 
suppose Holland is the rainiest country on 
earth. Indeed, mists and showérs are‘so fre- 
quent that the people pay little attention to 
them, and go about their affairs much the 
same whatever the weather. At first, in my 
sojourn, I thought the season must be unusu- 
ally wet, but the natives said not, and de- 
clared in all soberness that it rained three 
hundred days in the year, and on leap-years 
a day extra. 

In the climate is found the chief reason for 
the prevalence in Holland of wooden shoes. 
Probably no foot-wear is better suited to wet 
pavements and a muddy soil. Yet it is only 
in country districts and among the poorest 
city people that wooden shoes are common. 
They look so clumsy that it was a wonder to 
me how the smaller wearers could manage 
them. When a child attempted running I ex- 
pected to see the shoes fly off at every step, 
but the little folk did not seem to find- them 
any inconvenience or impediment. 


one’s 
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The Dutch are now, just as they have been 
in the past, a domestic, home-loving people, 
and their wars against foreign oppression 
have proved them to be hardy and brave. For 
eighty years Holland combated Spain when, 
as a dependency of that country, the great 
power played the tyrant, after its usual habit. 
In the end Spain, with 350,000 soldiers buried 
in the Low Country, had to acknowledge itself 
beaten. 

Few nations have done more than the Neth- 
erland in giving educational advantages to 
their people. It maintains excellent schools, 
and in the early days of printing it was the 
foremost country of Europe in the production 
of books. That we hear little of it now in 
literature and learning is not due to deca- 
dence, but to the kingdom’s diminutive size 
and the isolation of its language. The pop- 
ulation lacks a good deal of equalling that of 
our one State of New York, while the latter 
has four times Holland’s territory. Books 
can have but a comparatively small circula- 
tion, and authors lack the encouragement 
they would receive could they appeal to a 
larger public. 

Holland has been the home of religious 
freedom from a very remote date, and our 
New England Pilgrims are examples of many 
from neighboring countries who found the 
Netherland a refuge from persecution. It is 
true that only a particular form of Protest- 
antism was publicly tolerated in the time of 
the Pilgrims, but while processions, open-air 
meetings, and festivities were forbidden to 
those not of the “ reformed ” faith, worship in 
private houses was allowed to sects of all de- 
nominations. They could even build church 
edifices, only these must look like dwelling- 
houses on the outside. 

Holland has of course its conservative 
party, some members of which carry their 
dogmatic and reactionary zeal to the point of 
pig-headedness; yet, as a whole, the people are 
enlightened and progressive, and though their 
ruler is a queen, she has no despotic powers, 
and the country is almost as much governed 
by the people and for the people as our own. 
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PAINTINGS OF 


MADAME BRIES 


BY JOHN J. a'BECKET 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


HE Bazar prints this week 
several examples of the work 
of Madame F. Briés, a clever 
French artist, whose brilliant 
water-color drawings are not 
as well known in America as 
they deserve to be. Ma- 
dame Briés is a pupil of 
Madeleine Lemaire, whose 
merit as an aquarelliste is 
recognized on both sides oi 
the Atlantic. 
Madame 
few paintings at 
World’s Fair at 
and has had some exhibit- 
ed by Mr. Eben D. Jordan, 
in his gallery in Boston. 
But this hardly sufficed to 
make her name or paint- 





had a 
the 
Chicago, 


sriés 


ing familiar to Americans. 
Those who are familiar 
with her things will have 
seen them in Paris or Lon- 
don, where she has exhib- 
ited for several years. 

For the past two or three 
years, Madame Briés has 
had special exhibitions of 
her water-colors in London, 
during the season, either 
at the New Gallery or the 
Grosvenor Gallery. Lon- 
doners are appreciative of 
artistic ability and welcome 
it with great cordiality. 
The chie and -~ vivacious 
aquarelles of the French 
woman aroused much in- 
terest, and the smart set 
took her up, rather. So 
that to day, to those who 
make it a point to be 
abreast of all artistic 
progress, she is almost 
as well known in the Ene 


lish capital as she is in that of her native 
France. 

There are quite a number of reasons, 
sonie concerned with art, others regarding 
the personality of the artist, which have 
made Madame Briés an object of interest to 





“THE SERMON.” 
Painted by Madame Briés 
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“STUDY OF A YOUNG GIRL.” 
Painted by Madame Brics. 


Parisians: In the first place, she has exhib- 
ited there for several years, in the Salon ‘and 
smaller exhibitions. In Paris, where even 
the cooks exchange fervid and decided opin- 
ions on the successful paintings of the Salon, 
it could not be expected that an art as clever 
and as distinctively French, in its motifs 
and individuality, as Madame Briés’s would 
escape fervid recognition. Not that she is 
too great not to be discovered; for she is not 
great. She is charmingly brilliant, her col- 
ors delicately pure, and her point of view 
thoroughly Parisian. 

Madame Briés does only figure pieces, usu- 
ally of one person, and that nearly always a 
woman. Occasionally she may introduce two 
figures, and inject an attenuated “story” 
interest. She likes to work on a generous 
seale, and the frames for her water-colors are 
broad gold ones, calculated to admirably set 
off the dashing vigor of her deftly washed-in 
hues by their severe elegance. 

Some of the reasons, apart from the artistic 
side of her nature, which make Madame Briés 
an engaging personality to her gallant coun- 
trymen are that she is a widow of thirty- 
eight, rich, tall and slender, pretty, with 
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charming manners, and is very fond of so- 
ciety. She resides in a handsome hotel in the 
part of Paris northwest of the Pare Mon- 
seau, a quarter somewhat affected by artistic 
celebrities. Every week she has a reception, 
and gives no small part of her time to social 
functions, in which she delights. 

In a word, this fortunate lady, with her 
strong love of art even from her childhood, is 
too well provided with worldly goods to make 
the sale of her pictures a need to her, and too 
devoted to the pleasant round of polite di- 
versions in gay Paris to paint except when 
“she feels like it.” Then she works with 
remarkable celerity and a great deal of 
ardor. 

Her water-colors fetch excellent prices. 
Madame Briés is so attached to certain of her 
own productions that she could not be in- 
duced by any monetary consideration to 
part with them. During one of her recent 
exhibitions in London, a certain duchess or 
some mighty lady of the swagger set there 
who took the French artist up very warmly 
fell in love with a painting of “ Ophelia,” a 
winsome, blond creature with a far-away 
air, in the midst of flowers and shrubs. She 

















“AN IDEAL HEAD.” 
Painted by Madame Briés 
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pleaded for it: she “ must 
have it, coite que cotte.” 
But it happened that Ma- 
dame Briés was as fond of 
this specimen of her handi- 
work as the grande dame, 
and smilingly but resolute- 
ly declined every overture 
the other could make. 

Her two sons, tall young 
fellows, are greatly beloved 
by Madame Briés. She was 
married when very young, 
and has been a widow for 
several years. They are old 
enough to be companionable 
to their mother, and what 
with these the de- 
mands of society, and a sin- 
cere devotion to art, inter- 
rupted as she is in her pur- 
suit of it, the youthful ma- 
tron with golden-brown hair 
and brown eyes has quite 
enough to occupy herself 
with, so as to fill her time 
most agreeably. 

The upper floor of her 


boys, 


residence is her studio. 
Thither, when she feels the 
inspiration to paint, the 
lady betakes herself. The 
space is generous, the light 
good, and the furnishing 
very rational and in ex- 


quisite taste, although there 
are not many of the stuffs 
and “ properties ” of a fash- 
ionable studio about it. It 
is her work-shop, not her 
reception-room, and Madame Briés ley ar- 
ranged it on this basis. 

Madame Briés always employs a model, 
and secures a good likeness of the girl in the 
painting in which she figures. But this is the 
nearest she has ever come to painting a por- 
trait. Something of the style and character 
of her work may be gathered from the pic- 
tures selected for reproduction with this no- 
tice. But the signal charm of her water- 
colors, the crisp, brilliant, and yet delicate 
hues she employs,can be only dimly suggested 
by them. Her subjects, motifs and the way 
in which she handles them betray the woman 
and Parisienne. They are chic, their appeal 
is direct, and the sentiment they embody is a 








“4 FEAST FOR A KING.” 
Painted by Madame Briés. 


light but vivacious one, with now and then a 
nuance of realism. Hers is French art, dec- 
orative, perhaps with a savor of pose, but 
archly naive and winning. 

Take the heads of the two girls. The one 
with the feathers in her hat is smiling with 
provocative sauciness, knowing enough with 
all her girlishness. The other, with the huge 
knot of wide ribbon on her hat and a big 
flaring tie of some fluffy material at her 
throat, despite her demure expression is as 
Parisienne as the coquettishly laughing one. 
You can see the delicate touch, and the indi- 
viduality of Madame Briés’s style is no less 
apparent. 

The picture of the brown-haired young wo- 





——— 
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man who has set a pair of lustrous red cher- 
ries over each ear, as a bizarre ornament, is 
also very Frenchy. Her ingénue (Paris in- 
génue!) gown of simple white has a band of 
black velvet at the waist and throat. The 
efiect of this studiously artless attire, which 
has a smack of the Rue de la Paix about it, 
and the frank consciousness of charm in the 
bright round eyes and smiling lips, are very 
fetching. The cherries are spots of vivid red, 
in contrast to the quiet coloring of the gown. 

The little maid who is so sedulously feed- 
ing the huge cock, who poises himself with 
some difficulty on her 


handkerchief, while the long-handled sun- 
umbrella is set in a rack at the side of the 
pew. 

The “story” interest is all the more al- 
luring because it is insinuated so cleverly. 
They are both paying attention, each in her 
way, devoutly. But the elder is letting 
only the preacher’s words sink into her soul, 
her eyes shut that nothing may distract her 
from full grasp of every syllable, while the 
young girl is watching the preacher’s face. 
Doubtless, some of his words will escape her, 
because the expression of the young, spirituel 

curé is as edifying as 





lap, while she holds iF 
food for him to peck : 
from her palm, is de 
lightfully conceived. 
Here is that artless 
touch of “story in- 
terest” which some 
people demand in a 
painting. His small 
mistress is as inter- 
ested in his getting his 
food as is the great, 
snow-white, tumbling 
fowl himself. Force, 
character, and senti- 
ment are well brought 
out, and you enjoy 
them. The flaming 
comb of the cock is an- 
other ‘biting note of 
color. 

There is more 
“ story ” in the picture 
of the woman and 
jeune fille at church. 
There is also more 
composition and dig- 
nity than in any other 
of the prints that ac- 
company this article, more substance. This 
painting is more worth while. The stained 
glass window in the rear, with its rich, sub- 
dued tones of color in one key, and the young 
girl in pink suited to her youthful years in 
another. What a veracityin types are she and 
the elder woman at her side, so concentrated 
in her pious thoughts! This model of femi- 
nine Gallie piety has even her hands modest- 
ly sequestered beneath her severely plain but 
rich wrap. Miss Wide-Awake has her gloved 
hands on her knee, a little bag hanging from 
her arm, in which are petit paroissien and 











“IN CHERRY-TIME.” 
Painted by Madame Briés. 


Ba Pr 7 his homily. 

ae In these pictures 
ig there is a bright, arch 
gayety, and the feel- 
ing is as deep as that 
which a  Dresden- 
china little mondaine 
awakes with her ele- 
gance and superficial 
smartness. It seems 
to be the note of Ma- 
dame Briés. The at- 
mosphere is the same 
as that in which the 
pretty shepherdesses 
of Watteau have their 
being—on a fan! 

But in the last of 
our reproductions we 
find an appeal to sym- 
pathy. Madame Briés 
shows us a poor min- 
strel girl, who has sat 
down on some steps, 
laid her mandolin at 
her side, and _ has 
raised her hands, oddly 
pressed together, to her 
face. Is she warm- 
ing her fingers with her breath? Or giving 
herself up to a moment of sad reflection ¢ 
At all events, there is an air of misery about 
the poor child, with her sweet face, and one 
feels compassion for her. There is a sug- 
gestion of La Cigale to the careless observer, 
but study of the really moving figure makes 
one sure that this girl is not suffering be- 
cause of her own improvidence. She is only 
a stray unit from the host of blameless poor 
to whom the world has not given the living 
it is said to owe to all. 

There is something artless in the pre- 
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ing from cold and loneliness. 
It is the sort of misery that 
would appeal to the woman 


sentation of this girl suffer- ff 
| 
| 


who has every comfort in 
the world, a never-ceasing 
gayety of varying amuse- 
ments, and the grateful 
companionship of, say, two 
fine sons. But it is genuine 
feeling, just as the face of 
the young girl in the church 
with her charming absorp- 
tion in the sermon (7?) had 
the thoroughly natural and 
simple touch of a pure, 
wholesome nature. 

There is the art of the 
soul, which breathes a large 
exaltation into its theme, 
whatever it be—the human 
being, the animal in the 
field, or the eloquent face of 
nature reflecting emotions 
which refined sensibilities 
gratefully assimilate. There 
is also the art of the gay 
world, perhaps as perfect in 
technique, which decorates 
the porcelain medallions of 
a table, or the pasteboard 
bonbonniére : frivolously 
exquisite and an ultimate 
expression of luxury. Ma- 
dame Briés’s brush portrays 
something between the two, 
and does it very well in- 
deed. Her touch is broad, 
her tones clear and effec- 
tive, and her _ subjects, 
though generally women, 
are interesting in themselves even when they their mission of being beautiful? These 
tell no definite story. And why should pic- “Madame Briés’s surely are,—beautiful in 
tures always tell a story, when they fulfil subject as well as in technique. 








“4 WANDERING MINSTREL.” 
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OONLIGHT! Moonlight! 
Moonlight !” 
The conductor swung 


himself through the pas- 
senger-car and glared at 
my ticket with frowning 
eyebrows. “This is your station, sir.” I 
picked up my valise, my umbrella, and my 
overcoat, and looked out. The engine wus 
trembling on the edge of a sand bank» A 
dreary extent of plank walk and a shed under 
which were two rickety seats seemed to be the 
extent of the prospect. Once more, no doubt, 
I had been the dupe of my imagination. 
“ Moonlight ” on the map was far superior in 
its flavor and quality to “ Moonlight ” under 
the hill. I had blindly followed the charm of 
the name; I was once more the victim of a 
word. It did not, however, matter much. My 
hacking cough would no doubt sound as weil 
here as elsewhere; my tired nerves would find 
the same sleeplessness; my round shoulders 
and hollow chest be racked by the same pain. 
I could sit in the sun by day and crawl into 
my sheets at night with the routine of cus- 
tom, with the regularity of these eight weeks 
which my physician had advised and my 
“boss” had granted me. For a poor clerk 
en voyage seeking health Moonlight was good 
enough. 

When I had let myself down the bank, how- 
ever, and had taken a look at the inn which 
stood on the cross-road a few rods away, I 
told myself it was not very good. Nobody, 
nothing had descended but myself; yes, there 
had been something, but not somebody. That 
something was a load of luggage. It was al- 
ready being. piled up on a truck under the 
gravelled hillock by a man dressed in black 
broadcloth, with shaggy reddish hair and 
beard, who wore spectacles. He looked like 
the German professor of the plays. Why do 
some people’s clothes give them an air of be- 
ing disguised? I now wonder why I glanced 
at this luggage. its incongruity to the en- 
vironment arrested me. It had unmistakable 
signs of elegance, of luxury, of wealth. There 
were several large boxes or trunks and some 





smaller affairs, smart and trig. It bore evi- 
dences of European travel—the mark of a 
London station, the half-torn label of an Ital- 
ian town. Upon the sides were painted in 
crisp, dark characters the initials of “C. A.” 
Should I find C. A. at Dollinger’s? Who— 
was C. A.? What did she here? This lug- 
gage was feminine. At any rate, she was not 
on the piazza. There were two hunters and 
their guns, a brown setter dog, a good many 
flies, and some potted geraniums agairfst the 
wall on a circular stand. 

Mrs. Dollinger emerged to welcome me. 
She was a thin, wiry person with a lank 
throat, and hair worn @ la Chinoise. She was 
dressed in a soiled brown merino trimmed 
with crimson braid. At the desk she intro- 
duced me to her husband, an old man, robust 
and rubicund, with a flowing beard; also to 
her son, a boy of seventeen, who, she informed 
me, still went to school; and to her daughter, 
a thinner, yellower edition of the mother, 
with pale lips and eyes, who was chewing 
gum. The man whom I had dubbed the “ pro- 
fessor” came up and was presented to me as 
the daughter’s fiancé. Mrs. Dollinger had 
time, as she panted before me to my room, to 
tell me she was a second wife, and that her 
husband’s married sons lived at Noriches, 
three miles away, following the profession of 
guides. I asked her if the house was filled. 

“Well, nearly,” she said, “and a party of 
New York people came this morning. They 
brought a lot of stuff up with them in their 
wagons, and more’s come this evening. Here, 
Mr. Bergmann! -Did you fetch the truck 
from the station ?” 

Mr. Bergmann said he was going back for 
it directly; he had only come up to light the 
lantern which swung across the road. 

When I went down five minutes later, how- 
ever, he had not gone back. Sam, the son of 
the house, was loading it up. Bergmann was 
sitting on the steps smoking a pipe, chatting 
with the hunters. I heard him say “ this hor- 
rible country ” several times, but whether he 


meant Moonlight or the whole continent of 
America, I could not say; probably the latter. 






































“*1 HOPE I DID NOT ALARM You.’ ” 


Drawn by W. L. Jacobs. 
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The inefficient, unsuccessful pioneer is apt to 
think the ground he has struck peculiarly un- 
productive. So the C. A.’s were here in this 
very house! Perhaps I should meet them 
presently; the prospect vexed me. I was in 
no trim to meet such people. I liad purposely 
chosen to hide myself, my ailments, and my 
poverty far from the thoroughfares of travel, 
and behold, New York had followed me! C. 
A. would gaze at me askance from half-closed 
eyes. 

She came to supper. 

There were several narrow tables stretched 
across the dreary dining-room, and, when I 
arrived, their seats were nearly all occupied 
occupied by a crowd of women in dark frocks 
and men in seedy jackets—by the average fre- 
quenter of a second-rate hostelry. One lady 
inquired for the mail; another said it had not 
arrived, but what did it matter; in the moun- 
tains one must forget one’s mail. The first 
replied with some asperity, “ Perhaps if you 
were separated from your husband you would 
not forget it.” The lady said she was glad 
she had no husband to fret about; the other 
snorted a retort which did not sound 
amiable. 

It was just then that She came in. Of 
course I knew her at once. She was certainly 
extraordinary. She had on a gown of some 





one 


red woollen material, with velvet of a darker. 


shade at throat and wrists, and some gold at 
her belt. She had a rich fur tippet about her 
shoulders, and wonderful hat on her head. I 
never had seen such a hat before. It looked 
like a big mushroom made of butterflies’ 
wings. Perhaps it was only what women call 
ruched chiffon, whatever that may be. At any 
rate, it was very odd. She wore it so tipped 
over her eyes that it was impossible to unravel 
their shadows. With her were a lady and a 
gentleman. The lady was tall and fat, and 
the gentleman short and fat. They sat on 
either side of her and talked at and across 
her. I was not at the same table, but I could 
hear that they were urging her to eat. I con- 
fess that her only answer to their solicitude 
was an obstinate silence and cocked nose, de- 
fiant and rebellious. By-and-by she spoke. 
Her tone was somewhat peevish. I thought I 
heard the words, “I decline to eat dirt.” The 
lady and gentleman exchanged glances, and 
the lady held up her hand with an ejaculation 
I could not catch. A special dish of eggs was 
ordered, some warmed milk, some toast, and 
still Miss Beauty tossed her head and would 
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have none of thém:” Ah, her beauty! Her 
mouth was strong and serious; her nose 
straight, firm, delicate; her heavy hair hung 
dark under her quaint*head gear; her hands 
were long and white; her cheeks pale, of an 
ivory tint. But her eyes I only guessed. 
Later, when they were raised to mine, I 
thought I had not seen such eyes before 





“ Such’ eyes!’ I swear to you, my love, 
That these have never lost their light.” 


Large, clear, steel gray, with sombre lashes, 
and a glance full of wonder and sadness, at 
once imperious and melancholy, that riddled 
the soul. 

Miss C. A. was evidently haughty. She was 
even arrogant. After her especially cooked 
meal had been brought she “ made a face,” 
as children have it, and abruptly rose and left 
the room. Her companions looked after her 
in great dismay. 

“ Claudia grows more and more impossible,” 
said the lady. 

“Poor child! she has eaten nothing,” 
the gentleman, conciliating. 

“How can she ever get her strength back, 
will you tell me?’ 

“The fare here won’t do for her at all; it 
is ridiculous.” 

“Didn’t I tell her’so; over and over? Who 
insisted, will you: téll me, on coming here? 
She read of the place in the Guide, and no- 
thing would do but we come here. She 
stamped and railed at me until I consented, 
entirely against my better judgment, because 
she thought it a pretty name. She is terribly 
obstinate.” 

The gentleman murmured something I did 
not hear. I was not listening any more. I 
was sunk in reverie. Claudia and I, then, 
were kindred spirits, children of vagrant 
fancy. “ Moonlight ” meant more to us than 
bread and butter. So I thought, as I strug- 
gled with my tough beefsteak and gulped 
down my watered mountain milk. That even- 
ing a wave of gossip from the New York 
party’s servants to those of the hotel came and 
broke in the main hall. I soon knew every- 
thing. Miss C. A. was an orphan. She was 
very rich. The man and woman who travelled 
with her were her guardians, not her parents; 
cousins; a brother and sister; the 
bachelor, the lady a widow. 
a German governess. 


said 


man a 


There was also 
I was told that the girl 
was convalescing from an illness, was, like 
myself, travelling for her health; but hers, I 
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think, was sound enough. Once or twice Miss 
©. A.’s voice rang through the house. It, at 
least, was not invalided. Her lungs were safe. 
I regret to say it was not gentle. It was per- 
emptory and even violent. The brother and 
sister installed themselves on the piazza, help- 
lessly; wrapped in ulsters they whispered to- 
gether. But she appeared no more, and her 
presence in the house was only demonstrated 
by these occasional outbursts from above. 
They were aimed, perhaps at her maid, her 
governess, or at a universe which failed to 
answer satisfactorily her exactions. 

There was behind the house a reedy lake, 
and from this lake meandered miles and miles 
through virgin forest the creek which gave 
its name to the locality. “ Moonlight Creek ” 
is celebrated through all the region. Here the 
deer come at night to drink—a startled vision; 
here partridges brood in the coverts, and in 
the waters are many fish: bass, pickerel, brook 
trout, delicious grilled for supper, and good 
enough to pack on ice and send to distant 
friends. I shall never forget my first excur- 
sion up this silent river. My guide and I 
stacked our guns in the bow, and in flannel 
shirts and knickerbockers had taken the oars. 
It was a narrow shallop just fit for two. We 
glided up between the woody banks whose 
shores were matted with high sedges.. Now 
and then a frightened squirrel swam across 
our wake, large, gauzy insects hovered on the 
water, dipping .in its cool surfaces, darting 
about on sunlit wings. 

Farther on the creek narrowed. We en- 
tered a region of strange, almost unearthly 
loveliness. The water here was but an over- 
flow, a flood which once had drenched and 
drowned the forest. It had done its work 
well. It had killed the pines. Tall, majestic, 
one by one they rose, their gaunt pillars de- 
nuded of all verdure, with pitiful bare arms 
stretched out to heaven. About their bases 
the dark water slept. It was with difficulty 
we piloted our tiny skiff up through this sil- 
very arcade, but my guide assured me that 
for seven miles more the creek was navigable, 
when it wandered into and lost itself in an- 
other lake. 

I have seen no spot in nature which 
seemed to me at once so beautiful and deso- 
late. I rested for a moment, took off my cap 
and drew into my tired lungs the sweet aroma 
of the woods. It seemed to expand them, and 
a beneficent glow rose to my face. I felt this 
effusion with joy. I seemed td be alive again; 
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a weight to have been lifted from my heart. 
It was then, as I lay back, leaning upon my 
oars, that another boat shot past. In it were 
three persons; two were women. As it pressed 
by I recognized Miss Claudia Ashburton. The 
visitors’ book, casually glanced at after break- 
fast, had revealed to me her name. The other 
lady was her German governess. Miss Ash- 
burton wore the same odd mushroom hat over 
her eyes and was trailing a languid hand in 
the water. 

“T would not lean so, miss,” said their 
guide. 

She stared at him and leaned much harder, 
showing her teeth in a smile which was mis- 
chievous and enigmatic. 

“Ach! ach! We will upset; we will be 
drowned!” cried the Teutonic lady, in terror. 

Her fears seemed to amuse the girl. She 
continued to torment her by rocking the slight 
boat from side to side, dipping first one hand 
and then the other in the shimmering wave- 
lets. 

My own guide suddenly paused and listen- 
ed. He insisted we were in the neighborhood 
of deer. We moored our craft and entered 
the wood. We soon separated. We made a 
tryst where we had tied: our boat. I was 
glad to be rid of him for an hour. Walking 
was difficult, but there were trails, and he 
advised me to keep near the shore that I might 
not lose my way. After a hard half-hour’; 
trudge I came upon an opening strewed with 
broken granite bowlders half hidden in dark 
green mosses—the antler, the labrador, of 
which inhabitants of northern latitudes, when 
pushed by hunger, make a glutinous por- 
ridge as nutritious, they believe, as our rice. 
There were tangles of lichens, ferns, saxi- 
frage, and tiny berries strewed like gems on 
velvet. The Indian berry, the sun berry, the 
serpent’s-fang—the last of dusky azure, a 
sapphire brushed in dew. On one of these 
bowlders, her head to a tree trunk, her feet 
dangling earthward, sat, or rather perched, 
Miss C. A. As I hesitated for a moment, 
watching from the thicket the movements 
of this bright bird preening its plumes alone, 
unconscious of my presence, she abruptly 
turned her head. 

._ “ Hallo!” she said. 

I advanced cautiously. “I hope I did not 
alarm you.” I doffed my hat. 

“ Oh, not in the least.” 

Her attitude, her expression, were somewhat 
disconsolate. Her hands were clasped about 
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her knees, her lips had a downward curve. *{ 
stopped embarrassed. There was a moment’s 
silence. 

“ What did you come here for?” she asked. 

If she wished to talk with me I was not 
going to be unresponsive. Yet there was some- 
thing about Miss Ashburton which inspired 
me with a certain fear. I knew that young 
women who are free of speech are usually 
disereet in conduct, and that it is a very 
stupid man indeed who presumes on such 
treacherous lures. “ Will you permit me to 
rest here a moment?” I asked, respectfully. 

“T don’t own this forest,” was her laconic 
answer. 

This was hardly an invitation, but I ac- 
cepted it as such. I threw myself upon the 
rough grasses a few rods from her rocky 
throne. There was another pause. 

“You haven’t answered my question,” she 
said. 

“T came here to hunt the deer. But my 
presence is far less inexplicable than is yours. 
Your luggage, which I met at the station, 
was prophetic. It looked as strange on that 
rotten plank as does your high civilization at 
the Dollingers’ poor table.” I was growing 
very daring. 

“Do I look out of place on this rock?” The 
tone was a trifle cold. I had been right. It 
would not do to presume. “ Be bold, be bold, 
but not too bold,” is a safe motto. I robbed 
my eyes and face of all intent at gallantry. 

“ You look bored,” I said. 

“T was bored before I came, but now I am 
sad. I am also hungry.” 

As I looked up at her, “ You are right, the 
table is poor,” she said, smiling. “ Have you 
an appetite ?” 

“ No,” I answered, with a sigh. 

“Well, you see, I have. I have the vora- 
cious one of convalescence. You are more 
fortunate.” 

“And I the meagre one of illness.” My 
breath somehow caught somewhere under my 
waistcoat, and just then sent me into a most 
humiliating fit of my old cough. 

“ Every one here looks so yellow and cada- 
verous,” she said, when I had gulped my 
enemy down into my boots. “I doubt if it 
is healthy; it seems damp.” But before she 
had ended her sentence she flushed a fierce 
red flush even over her throat and little ears. 

“T mean—I mean the—Dollinger fam- 
ily. I mean—” Then with a desperate ef- 


fort at insincerity, “ You look well enough.” 
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Our eyes met. 1 forgave her lack of can- 
dor instantly. I had a sense for a moment 
of being engulfed. I had found her heart. 
Her sweet pity betrayed in that wild blush 
had touched my own. She rallied and went 
on hurriedly: 

“ You see,-I am disappointed. I don’t know 
what I expected. Who ever knows what he 
expects? Mine is one of those weak natures 
which feel only sadness with the fulfilment of 
desires.” Did she speak the truth? “The 
name on the map sounded promising. I want- 
ed to come; and then my cousins objected, 
which is always an incentive. When I saw 
that hideous edifice I nearly expired. But as 
I dragged them here I must stop a day or 
two, don’t you see? Stick it out.” 

“ You see,” she went on, “ my cousins and I 
are not in sympathy, and I have to drag them 
about after me wherever I go, and sometimes 
I get—just frenzied.” 

Again there seemed nothing worthy of my 
utterance. Another attack of coughing set- 
tled the question. 

“T am sure when poor papa died he did not 
know all I should have to endure.” 

Then somehow a tremendous rush of valor 
overwhelmed me. I refused to be trampled 
into pulp. I rose on my elbow. “ And they 
the cousins, have they nothing to endure?” 
Had she a sense of justice, and would she for- 
give me this as I had her maladroitness? Too 
much justice cripples endeavor. It impressed 
me that Miss Ashburton desired freedom. 
She stirred uneasily and unclasped her hands. 

“You think me a spoiled thing,” she said. 

“ Well, yes—rather.” 

She sank her voice into a whisper. “ There 
is a horrible suspicion in my mind,” she said. 
“It warps it and makes me what I am.” And 
as I leaned quickly towards her: “ They never 
thwart me; they never rebuke me. They are 
cowards. They fawn upon and flatter me be- 
cause it is to their interest. I know that they 
abuse me behind my back and when I am not 
there. It’s all for—the benefit that comes 
to them. My governess is just the same, the 
hypocrite! This atmosphere of falseness dis- 
gusts and tortures me and makes of me a 
demon. I detest it—the money. It pre- 
vents me from being loved.” 

“And do you really believe,” I asked, 
“that you would know how to be poor? You, 
to whom fantasy, caprice, are dear?” 

“Do you think money the talisman for 
these ?” 
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“THE MYSTERIOUS VOICES OF THE NIGHT WERE ALL ABOUT ME.” 
Drawn by W. L. Jacobs. 


“Yes. But why do you reveal yourself to 
me, a perfect stranger?” I asked her, almost 
sternly, after a moment’s silence. “ What do 
you know of me? Perhaps I shall betray 
your secrets and your trust. I am wholly 
unknown to you, and world is not 
mine.” 

Her proud head fell to her breast. “ Have 
you never felt,” she said, “that you must 
speak or die? That you must cry out even 
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your 


though it be to the passer-by upon the road- 
side. We do not choose our confidants; it’s 
only the question of the right moment, the 
chance of the hour when one must get some 
help—or suffocate.” 

“ My poor little child!” I said. I scrambled 
to my feet and stood beside her, and 
then I saw that great wild tears had welled 
into her eyes and were raining down her 
cheeks. By a sudden, irresistible impulse I 
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dropped to one knee before her and brushed 
my lips for an instant on her hand. 

“ Ach, and do I find my beloved little Frau- 
lein ?” 

The black eyes of the German duenna peer- 
ed at us through the bushes. She was a mid- 
dle-aged person, highly respectable, dressed in 
black silk with a satin cape. A lady in de- 
meanor, dignity, and carriage. Claudia 
showed no mauvaise honte. She did, how- 
ever, descend from her pedestal more meekly 
than her previous conduct had led me to 
think probable. 

“T suppose,” she said, quietly, “it is time 
to go back.” She introduced Frau von Stade. 
The latter bowed to me with spurious civility. 

“ Ach, mein liebes Kind! Your little stock- 
ings, were they wetted ?” 

I had regained my physical if not my men- 
tal equilibrium at the moment her intruder’s 
foot crackled on the cones. Had I been quick 
enough? Had she seen? Her visage was in- 
scrutable, but I imagined a malevolent smile 
lurked on her mouth as her eye met mine. 
Without laying claim to be a clever reader of 
physiognomy, Miss Ashburton’s governess im- 
pressed me as one who might—like the cou- 
sins—fully value the emoluments of her po- 
sition. She continued to be exclamatory. She 
was highly dramatic. 

My guide found me at our moorings. He 
had brought sandwiches and whiskey in his 
wallet, and we decided to push further up the 
stream and fish, and not return for the mid- 
day meal. We had found no game. 

At supper I saw Mr. Orvis and his sister 
Mrs. Irvine; these were the names of Miss 
Ashburton’s chaperons. Their charge was not 
with them. A glass of milk, some light bis- 
cuits, some cooked fruits, were despatched on 
a tray to her apartments. 

“T like the lady and gentleman well 
enough,” said our landlady, as I passed her in 
the hall, “ but the girl’s that cantankerous I 
want to slap her. I guess it’s the pride of 
wealth that’s got into her.” So Claudia was 
judged by the Dollinger household. 

I swallowed my meal—one doesn’t eat, one 
swallows, ill-cooked food—and prepared to go 
down to the creek, when Mrs. Dollinger de- 
tained me. 

“T guess you’re going for a row,” she said, 
“but it’s early yet, and Mr. Bergmann’s going 
to play. Come in the parlor; he'll he grati- 
fied.” : 

Being by nature amiable, .I disguised a 


? 
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grimace and followed her. The disarranged 
horse-hair sofas were disposed of about the 
wall. Life-size photographs “finished” in 
India ink, of the entire Dollinger family, 
smiled from every panel. On the white mar- 
ble top of the centre table were some week- 
old newspapers, some fly-speckled periodicals 
with their covers torn off or’dislocated, two or 
three showy volumes in faded red and gold 
bindings, and a lamp which emitted a per- 
sistent odor of kerosene-oil and smoking wick. 
One side of its porcelain shade was quite 
black. On the high, narrow mantel-shelf 
were two stuffed squirrels ramping on var- 
nished tree branches, a broken pipe stem, a 
stone upon which some vagabond artist had 
dropped a picture of the front of the house, 
to pay for his dinner, and a Japanese fan 
covered with stains of mould 

Miss Dollinger sat close to the piano, finger- 
ing the music her betrothed discarded. The 
general aspect of this company was inert and 
spiritless. 

“Mr. Bergmann has a beautiful talent for 
the pianny. He is lit’ry, too. He edits the 
Fly and Spider, prints and publishes it all 
himself, over at Noriches. She ain’t making 
what might be called a rich marriage, but he 
is a real gentleman, a well-born man.” 

But the musician had begun. He rolled 
back and forth upon his rackety piano stool, 
pounding the feeble instrument into a ple- 
thora of discord. He leaned this way and 
that, pressing the broken pedals with both 
feet, shaking his flowing mane, hammering 
his inspiration in a trance of excitement. If 
Beethoven was robbed of meaning, he was at 
least persistently noisy, and the whole house 
shook and trembled under his mighty mes- 
sage. With a crash which cracked the lamp 
chimney and scattered its fragments to the 
floor, Herr Bergmann finished his sonata, 
turned upon his stool, wiped his forehead, and 
looked about him awaiting applause. It came. 
The young lady of the “bertha” applauded 
with her fan; the pink and green gir] tittered. 
Mrs. Dollinger was delighted, and it was borne 
in upon me that her beatitude lay in the 
province of gratified ambition. She was a 
woman of imagination. She sat at the feet of 
genius and worshipped at its altars. Mr. 
Dollinger vacated his rocker and with a mum- 
bled protest returned to the bar. The lovers 
were bending their heads together picking up 
the fragments of broken glass. I made my 


escape. 
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A ragged moon disengaged itself slowly 
from the tree-tups. Its face was washed in 
mist. Beyond lay the pale hills. It was not 
nine o’clock. I would have time to run down 
to the creek and take an hour’s row up 
through the pines; they signalled to me with 
naked arms. The mysterious voices of the 
night were all about me. The Irvine-Orvis- 
Ashburton party had gone to their apart- 
ments. There seemed no hope of again see- 
ing Claudia until the morrow. I buttoned 
my jacket across my breast. I reached the 
dock. I seized the oars. I embarked. I 
did not take my rifle; it was too early in the 
evening to hope for deer, and I did not want 
to break the stillness. I wanted to think. My 
thoughts were not gay. The spruce, the 
beech, the birch trees waved in the white light. 
Close to the shores of tiny islets clustered 
white starry asters; the wet leaves of violets 
and trillium lifted their little faces to the 
sky. Now and then a brown wren warbled 
in the bush, a thrush trilled in a tree, a veni- 
son hawk swooped near, screaming its hunger 
to the stars. They shone serene and calm 
above me, and once again I felt what I had 
felt before, the impassiveness and cruelty of 
nature at our unrest, its cold unconcern at 
our troubles. . For, somehow, unrest filled me. 

I looked up the shadowy creek, at its dead 
growths—they seemed to presage my own lost 
way. Beyond the present wasting fever of my 
struggle for existence lay something hidden, 
grim, and terrible. 

I thought of Claudia. What would she 
think? Would she pity me once more? Of 
Claudia, of her words, “I am not loved.” Not 
loved? Who was, then, really? I felt that 
when she hurt me and flushed so prettily that 
day, it would indeed be easy to fall down at 
her slender feet. Gusts blew across the hea- 
vens; the dampness fell in jets of vapor and 
enveloped me; the earth grew dim and in- 
distinct. A veil crept over it and clasped it 
in its moist embrace. I turned my canoe 
upon the tide and shot down, paddling lazily 
towards the hotel. 

When I tied my boat to its anchorage it 
was eleven o’clock. On the porch stood Mrs. 
Dollinger and Mollie. They were gazing into 
space. The mother had her hands on her 
hips; they were looking up the road at the 
sand bank, which still vibrated with the de- 
parture of the 10.58 mail and passenger train. 


“Well,” said Mrs. Dollinger, as I sprang 
up the steps, “ they are off.” And to my indi- 
rect query: “ Packed themselves up in a jiffy, 
in two hours. A whim of the girl’s, I guess. 
Sam’s just seen ’em go. They'll be in New 
York to-morrow at 6.40 a.m. I liked the old 
folks well enough, but I guess they’ve got 
their hands full with that minx.” 

“I guess we could spare her,’ said Miss 
Dollinger, with sharp laughter. 

I asked no further question. I went to my 
attic room. My lamp was lit. A bat was cir- 
eling about. I chased it for a long time 
hither and thither till finally I released it 
from my window. It was nearly midnight. 
Somewhat breathless after the conflict, I ap- 
proached my table. What was my surprise 
to find upon it a bunch of scarlet Indian 
berries and—yes—tied to their stems by a 
bit of white ribbon, a small envelope which 
was not addressed. She did not know my 
name. I opened it. I read these words: 

“ No, we do not choose our confidants; they 
choose us. I could not have helped saying 
what I did; I regret nothing. Good-by! I 
know not if we shall ever meet. One thing I 
have decided—I will try and be less disagree- 
able; I know you think me so. This is one 
reason why I leave; I do it to please my 
cousins. I did’ not really care about the hotel 
being bad. I liked the creek—it was a’ beauti- 
ful place. You were very kind to me to- 
day. Don’t forget me—quite. oA 

So she was gone! and I had so much to tell 
her! Why, I hadn’t even touched upon the 
fact that we had both been drawn to Moon- 
light Creek by a trick of our fancy which 
gave us comradry, which made us one. Why? 
—but no; in the sweet egoism of her petted 
childhood—it lay so near—she would have 
felt no interest in revelations of my own; she 
would have gone on prattling of herself, her 
loneliness, her disillusions, her caprices. Well, 
why not? Would I not gladly have listened 
to her every word? As I pressed the paper 
in my hands I caught sight, in the mirror, of 
my haggard cheeks, of my sunken eyes. What 
had a broken-down, empty-handed fellow like 
myself to do with such a radiant one as she? 
For her there is all fragrance, joy, and glad- 
ness. Life waits and beckons. Ah, Claudia, 
Claudia! She told me she was weak! Yet 
she is strong—so strong her power frightens. 
She was born to conquer worlds. 
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N treating a subject of so much 

importance as the one under 
discussion, it will be neces- 
sary to view it from a purely 
medical stand-point; but, at 
the same time, I find that, af- 
ter formulating my thoughts and deciding 
how to place them before you, I must do a 
good deal of philosophizing, and perhaps 
preach something: of a sermon. 

So much of the apparent wrong-doing and 
perverseness in this world is due to the im- 
proper performance of the physical func- 
tions that, after all, there is no one more fit 
to preach a certain sort of sermon than a 
doctor himself. 

I have over and over again seen instances 
of Lreak-down in young people, which by judi- 
cious management, moral and physical, on 
the part of the mother could have been avert- 
ed. I know of no circumstances which so 
deeply affect the nervous health and the hap- 
piness, present and future, of the child as the 
intimate domestic relations with the parent. 
It seems possible for most children to bear a 
great deal of disappointment outside of the 
domestic lifé when they feel sure of moral 
support at home. We hear so much of young 
girls not being understood in their homes that 
we are too apt to make light of and call it 
a foolish whim, and often without injustice; 
but, on the other hand, it is equally true that 
fretfulness, obstinacy, capriciousness, unwise 
ambitions, and fitfulness are often rather the 
outcome of disordered nervous systems than 
the manifestations of badly balanced char- 
acter. 

Now it is that the mother often fails to un- 
derstand exactly how to treat the child, and is 
too likely to make mistakes, which frequently 
come perilously near being sad and irrevoca- 
ble ones. It is essential that she learn to dis- 
criminate between what is really perversenes3 
on the one hand, and the result of upset 
nerves on the other; for, while the former re- 
quires moral correction, the latter demands a 
different care. The physical as well as the 
moral conditions need attention. 

There are, after all, really very few women 
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who are naturally fitted physically, mentally, 
or morally to take up the great work which 
devolves upon them when they become mo- 
thers, and so few clearly recognize this im- 
portant fact. I think it must be because a 
woman does not clearly see the great respon- 
sibilities of motherhood that she neglects to 
prepare herself for its duties. 

The parent gives to the children a certain 
nervous legacy which must rule them more 
or less all their life. Certain tendencies are 
inherited by the children, and these, ungov- 
erned or uncorrected, become the foundation, 
if not for nervous diseases, certainly for neu- 
rotic characters. 

In writing this paper I find myself think- 
ing more and more of the hysterical child, 
and while this condition may not be as seri- 
ous as some of the other exhibitions of the 
diseased nervous system, such as epilepsy or 
insanity, it is sufficiently grave and serious 
to demand our closest attention. How much 
more important it is when we consider that 
it may in many instances be prevented, or at 
least greatly ameliorated. 

Let us first review the causes of hysteria, 
and then study how it may be prevented. 

The chief causes are heredity and educa- 
tion; while failure to attend to the physical 
health and example or imitation are less ac- 
tive but not unimportant ones. 

{It is generally recognized that heredity 
plays a very important part in the develop- 
ment of hysterical tendencies in the child. 
The children of hysterical mothers are prone 
to be hysterical and ungovernable. Parents 
who are tubercular often have offspring who 
develop hysteria, and it is well known that the 
children of intemperate parents, or of parents 
who become insane or suffer from epilepsy, 
inherit a neurotic constitution which is morc 
susceptible to the influences causing hysteria 
than in children of healthy parents. 

. The influence of education is strikingly 
marked. Too often the mother rears her 
children in such a way as to endow them with 
abnormally sensitive and impressionable ner- 
vous systems. This is induced by constantly 


shielding them from the rough places of life, 
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exposure to which, to a certain extent, is re- 
quired for healthy character-building. They 
grow to be hot-house plants. Every whim is 
gratified, and undue sympathy is shown upon 
slight ailments and small disappointments. 
They become spoiled, and, not having had any 
lessons in self-control, when the occasion comes 
to exercise it do not see the necessity for do- 
ing so. They have received totally erroneous 
ideas of their social relations to those about 
them. At the period of life when children 
pass from childhood to manhood and woman- 
hood they are often pushed intellectually, and 
one finds them responding abnormally, phy- 
sically and mentally, to external influences. 

I spoke of example or imitation playing a 
part in the production of hysteria. The child 
pilgrimages and dancing mania of the Mid- 
dle Ages are instances of this. It is also true 
that children associated with those suffering 
from hysteria are apt to develop it them- 
selves. 

Hysteria is most apt to appear around the 
age of thirteen, at which time of life the im- 
portant developmental changes occur, but, as 
has been pointed out, the foundation is often 
laid for this condition many years earlier. 

A fruitful cause of hysteria, and one too 
seldom recognized, is an indifference on the 
part of the parent to wisely direct the physi- 
cal health of the children. There is rarely 
any routine attempt to properly regulate the 
amount of out-door exercise with in-door life. 
The rooms in which the children live are fre- 
quently dark, sunless, badly ventilated, and 
chilly. 
gienie stables and kennels, where the latest 
ideas of hygiene are utilized, but how rarely 
do we witness an equal care as to nurseries! 

All of the causes above enumerated con- 
spire to the creation of a character which ex- 
hibits various nervous manifestations. Chil- 
dren who are so unfortunate as to be sub- 
jected to these conditions become stubborn, 
irritable, self-centred, capricious, over-sensi- 
tive, and self-willed. If they are to be saved 
we are at once confronted with a problem re- 
quiring the greatest amount of diplomacy and 
forbearance. The thoughtless or untrained 
parent fails to appreciate why the accustomed 
restrictions and inhibitions that she feels her 
duty to exercise do harm rather than good. 
Such children interpret reproof to mean ill- 
humor, carelessness, or want of love on the 
part of the parent, and become unconsciously 
antagonistic in all their domestic relations. 
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The outcome of all this is unhappiness on the 
part of both the parent and the child, and 
it creates a tendency towards morbid jea- 
lousies with both. 

As social problems arise in the household 
one can imagine how much more difficult ev- 
erything becomes. A mother with several 
children becomes burdened and depressed by 
temporary troubles, perhaps of a financial na- 
ture, and at once the entire aspeet of life 
changes. Her main object in life now be- 
comes to provide successfully the necessi- 
ties of life for her children, to save them in 
all ways, and to give them, under the cir- 
cumstances, every social advantage. Under 
the stress of this problem, it may be unequal 
to the intricacies of such a work, she is prone 
to forget the great importance of personal as- 
sociation with the children, and the necessity 
of the influence of example; but fatigued and 
harassed as she is by her daily irksome duties, 
each little deviation from good conduct in the 
child annoys and irritates, small offences are 
magnified, and, in her strained state, she fan- 
cies what appears to be ingratitude in the 
child is the reward of her life of self-denial. 
What is the result? She gives way to her 
feelings, and exhibits impatience and want of 
tact, thus unintentionally offending and hurt- 
ing the feelings of the child. She fails to re- 
member that the highest responsibility lies 
with her. The child may or may not under- 
stand, but it is the duty of the mother to 
avoid friction under such circumstances. 

Before discussing the second phase of the 
question—namely, the correction of the con- 
dition—let me cite another example of the 
danger which may arise from not understand- 
ing how to treat the hysterical child. 

In a family of considerable refinement the 
mother of five children had been an invalid 
for many years, and was thus incapacitated to 
assert her rightful place in the family. The 
youngest daughter was attractive, good-look- 
ing, with excellent manners, and ambitious to 
entertain; but, as is too often the case with 
the younger members of the family, she was, 
in a measure, lost sight of. When her char- 
acter began to assert itself her sisters were 
constantly criticising her actions, which were 
not of a really serious nature, but in her ab- 
normal condition she felt that she was being 
neglected and unjustly treated, and believed 
that she was grossly misunderstood in her 
home. She sought friends outside, unfortu- 
nately not of an elevating character, who 
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fostered the feeling that she was not being un- 
derstood. In this frame of mind, after being 
unjustly criticised one day by her sisters, she 
burst into tears, rushed from the house, 
sought the solace of her friends, and decided 
never to return to her home again, where, as 
she thought, her conduct was so misinter- 
preted. She was away for twenty-four hours, 
and the next day came to my office for ad- 
vice. It was only by the exercise of a great 
deal of tact and a long conversation with her 
family that I succeeded in adjusting the do- 
mestic relations so that she returned to her 
home, where she has lived happily ever 
since. 

Those who read between the lines of this 
drama will understand the great danger this 
little woman was in, and how easily the dan- 
ger might have been avoided by the exercise 
of that tact by the older sisters. 

The importance of making the life of a 
child happy and as normal as possible is too 
often neglected, and only those who have been 
made to suffer as children can realize how pro- 
found and lasting such impressions are, how 
much bitterness can be engendered, and how 
abnormal one may become. 

How shall we prevent this condition / 

I have shown how great a bearing heredity 
has upon the development of nervous children. 
The greatest responsibility lies, then, with the 
parents. Those who intend to bring children 
into the world should strive to make their 
lives as free as possible from excesses of all 
sorts. They should be temperate and hy- 
gienic, and endeavor to practise self-control 
and obedience to all the laws which nature 
lays down for us to follow. It is their busi- 
ness to develop themselves to their utmost 
morally, physically, and mentally. 

The offspring of such parents have a bet- 
ter chance in the struggle for existence, and, 
all things being equal, are less likely to suc- 
cumb to those eauses which tend to the de- 
velopment of hysterical and nervous tempera- 
ments. 

As I have already suggested, the social rela- 
tions between parents and child must be stud- 
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ied most carefully. While an undue or un- 
healthy sympathy for trifles should-be avoid- 
ed, the natural peculiarities of the child 
should not be forgotten. The mother is con- 
stantly between Charybdis and Scylla in this 
complex problem. 

Perverseness, obstinacy, and apparent capri- 
ciousness on the part of the child may be the 
outcome, as I have said, of disordered nerves. 
The parent should seek for the cause. Is it 
too much confinement to books¢# Is the child 
overtaxed in any way? Is he anemic or un- 


derfed? Or does he need iron and fresh 
air ¢ 

These matters should be weighed most 
thoughtfully. Judicious indulgence may now 


avert a hysterical breakdown, and may 
change the whole course of the child’s life as 
far as his physical and nervous health is con- 
cerned. Tea and coffee are harmful to grow- 
ing children, and these should be eliminated 
from their diet. A good nourishing substi- 
tute is milk, which should be taken in large 
quantities and drunk slowly. The morning 
cold sponge or plunge in a warm room, follow- 
ed by a hard rub with a coarse towel, acts as 
a fine nerve tonic, and is an extremely useful 
measure in preserving good health. Early 
and regular hours for going to bed should be 
insisted upon, and the evening should be de- 
voted to amusement, never to study. Les- 
sons should be learned: in the afternoon, fol- 
lowed by exercise in the open air, or in the 
morning before going to school. Daily out- 
of-door exercise should be insisted upon. 
The ventilation of the bed-room should be 
carefully regulated as a matter of routine, 
and rooms with a southern exposure should, 
if possible, be selected for the nurseries. A 
greater detail than this the scope of my paper 
will not permit. 

To sum up, the most important suggestions 
I have to make are: (1) Preparation on the 
part of the parents for child bearing and 
rearing. (2) Close attention to hygiene. (3) 
Observing the greatest watchfulness for ner- 
vous symptoms. (4) The exercise of wisdom 
and tact in their management. 
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“So you must admit at last, gentlemen, that my diagnosis is the correct one.” 


Drawn by Walter Ruseell. 








CHAPTER XLIV 
TWENTY-EIGHT BELOW 


S he spoke he glanced keenly 
about the little bare room. 
The agent’s curiosity 
sprang up in full-fledged life. 
SUA “He’s got a right to take 
re =~ : : yee 
as this train, ’ain’t he, then? 
What you want to stop him for? Has he 
be’n robbin’ you ?” 

“Robbing me?—no. But I must see him. 
I want to make sure—” Here Meloon paused. 
He had been going to say, “to make sure he 
is safe,” but the eager inquisitiveness of the 
face on the other side of the stove stopped 
him. He finished, calmly, “I must see him 
before he goes.” 

“T guess you'll have a chance, for he ain’t 
goin’ to take this train, I should say; it’s com- 
in’ now.” 

The*man was hurriedly drawing on a fox- 
skin coat and turning the collar up over his 
ears. “ Awful cold,” he announced. 

“Train’s late, anyway; didn’t know but 
*twould git stalled somewhere.” 

Meloon darted around the bit of a building, 
which was surrounded by a piazza. He saw 
nothing but the wall of moving snow. Then 
he took his station close to the edge of the 





platform. He would see if any one boarded 
the ears. The agent was now out with his 
lantern. The black engine came sliding and 


crunching over the rails, dragging the long 
train of whitened cars; a snow-covered brake- 
man leaned out, looking ahead; the con- 
ductor jumped to the platform and ran along 
swinging his arms, slapping his chest. 

“ Board!” 

Meloon saw the conductor throw up his 
hand at the watching engineer, then the 
squeak and crunch and slide began again, 
and the train, like the wraith of a train, had 
gone on. Surely no one had entered a car. 

Meloon stood still, even after the agent had 
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“ing apprehensions that filled his mind. 
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gone back into the hot room.’ No one had 
boarded the train, but in the whirling snow 
far ahead he thought a figure had alighted; 
he forgot that fancy, however, in the crowd- 
Per- 
haps Hildreth had used his revolver instead; 
and Meloon felt himself to be Hildreth’s 
keeper. He could not shake off that convic- 
tion, that he was Hildreth’s keeper. 

He turned about and entered the station 
again; the agent was in the little closet where 
he sold tickets, but there was some one stand- 
ing by the stove. Somebody tall and slight, 
and so enveloped in furs that at first it was 
difficult to tell whether the stranger was a tall 
boy or a woman. 

Meloon advanced; he was preoccupied; he 
was not thinking of this stranger. The dogs 
had been shut out; they now scratched vio- 
lently on the door, and Meloon opened it 
Lotos shot in tumultuously and flung himself 
on that fur-wrapped figure, which knelt to re- 
ceive him, crying and sobbing with him. 

Meloon walked to the stove and stood look- 
ing down at the group. Billy hac pushed 
back her fur hood and some locks of hair fell 
over her forehead; she was flushed and tear- 
ful, but the man saw that her face was thin, 
the eyes large and sunken. 

“You?” he said at last. 

Still on her knees, Billy looked up. 

“You couldn’t have been expecting me,” 
she responded. 

“ No—no.” 

Meloon seemed to have given himself up to 
gazing at her. 

“ Then how came you here?” she asked. 

He did not reply. He took a step forward 
and said: 

“Let us greet each other properly—let us 
shake hands.” 


Billy’s gloves lay on the floor. She ex- 


tended her hands and Meloon took them. The 
two looked at each other for an instant in si- 
Then Billy said: 

“T saw you before the train stopped; I 
saw you by the light of the lantern. 
was glad; I was glad.” 

Her voice was almost inaudible. 


lence. 
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Her companion did not speak; he still held 
her hands. Then he dropped them and turn- 
ed away. He-stooped over Trooper, who was 
panting and slobbering close to the stove. 
His own hand, as he put it on the dog’s wet 
head, trembled slightly. For the next moment 
he seemed to be giving his entire attention 
to holding himself steady. 

“Is my mother well?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Sometimes I believe in Providence.” 

This was apparently irrelevant. Meloon 
glanced at her. He was keenly conscious of 
the presence of that man in the ticket-closet. 
The next moment the man came out with a 
key in his hand; he reluctantly announced 
that “he’d got to look after some barrels in 
the freight-house; there was always some 
darn thing to see to in the freight-house.” 

He opened the door after he had shut it, 
opened it apparently for the purpose of seeing 
if those two had run away. He supposed that 
that must be the opery-singer he had heard 
had been living at Meloon’s; he thought that 
he kinder liked her face; he resolved to have 
a good look at it presently. And how curi- 
ously she and Meloon had shaken hands—just 
grabbed each other—perhaps that was the 
way they did in opery. And Meloon’s eyes 
had shone—why, what was there goin’ on, 
anyway ’—and where was that opery feller 
that was lost? He would hurry back and ask 
a few questions. 

By the little red-hot cylinder stove the man 
and woman stood in silence for an instant. 
Then Billy said: 

“T must believe in Providence to-day—is it 
day or night ‘/—for here I come unexpectedly 
in this dreadful storm, and I find you here— 
you!” 

She smiled slightly; her face had a way of 
looking singularly care-free when she smiled 
as she did now. She puzzled Meloon in that 
she could look in this manner. 

“That is not so strange as that I should 
find you—when I believed you to be in Eng- 
land.” 

Billy was gazing at him intently. 

“Your face is worn,” she began, not ap- 
pearing to pay any attention to what he had 
just said. “I have remembered it as strong 
and—and noble. I have remembered every 
expression. I know that little line on the left 
side of your chin that deepens when you are 
ainused and are going to laugh. You look 
as if vou had not laughed in all the time I’ve 
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been gone. It’s been a long. while, hasn’t it? 
Days, and weeks, and months that I’ve been 
away. Mr. Meloon, has it.been long to you?” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

Would he be obliged to:ask her to stop talk- 
ing in this way? 

She extended her hands over the top of the 
stove; he saw that they were thin, and that 
they wore no rings. His eyes fastened upon 
them. 

“T’m glad that it has seemed that way to 
you, for I wanted you to think so. You’re 
sure mother is quite well ?” 

“ Certainly she is well.” 

He was waiting for her to inquire for Hil- 
dreth, and presently she said, 

“T suppose Vane is with you?” 

“He has been with me all the time, un- 
til—” 

“T wonder why people are allowed to make 
such mistakes as I made,” she interrupted. 
“ Really, it did not seem my fault.” 

She pressed one hand over her eyes for an 
instant; Meloon saw the sorrowful, tender ex- 
pression of her lips below that hand. He 
walked.to the farther end of the room; he 
hurried back. He felt as if she were requir- 
ing him to be, indeed, a strong man. 

She returned to what he had just said, 
and which she had not appeared to notice. 

“Vane was with you until—what, do you 
mean by until?” 

“Until this morning, or last night. He 
said he couldn’t stay any longer. I was look- 
ing for him—I came here to see if he took 
this train; I thought he meant to take it. I 
am anxious about him.” 

Instead of becoming anxious also, Billy 
said, quickly: 

“You are taking care of Vane, too. You 
are just what I thought you were. As for 
me, I am nothing—nothing. I became tired 
of singing, so tired of having people grow 
wild over me, and of seeing and smelling all 
the flowers they sent me—just deadly tired of 
the whole thing. So I ran away. I broke 
my contract, but I can pay for that.” 

Here she smiled, and that peculiar look 
showed in her eyes again. 

Meloon came nearer; he took her hand and 
drew it through his arm. 

“Perhaps it would be better for you to sit 
down,” he said. He led her to a chair and 
she placed herself in it. She continued gaz- 
ing up at him. 

“ Tlave you lost your voice?” he asked. 
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“Oh no,” with a slight eagerness of man- 
ner; “my voice is fine. It was never so mag- 
nificent as now. Listen, and judge for your- 
self.” 


She threw back her head and began to sing: 


“*TIn this world, the Isle of Dreames, 
While we sit by Sorrow’s streames, 
Feares and terrors are our themes, 

Reciting....’” 


She had spoken truth. In the gloomy, hot 
room the tones rang clear, and true, and dra- 
matic. 

But when she had sung the last note her 
head drooped. Meloon took her in his arms 
in time to prevent her from falling to the 
floor. She smiled into his face, grew yet 
whiter, then closed her eyes. 

He stood there, holding her for a moment 
before the station-agent returned. 

“Gracious!” cried that person, running 
forward. “She ’ain't fainted, has she? It’s 
the Armstrong gal, ain’t it? Her mother lives 
to your house, don’t she?” 

“Yes, yes; can’t you bring a glass of wa- 
ter ?”’ - 

“ T’ll fetch some snow; the last water froze 
up ’n’ bu’st the pail, ’n’ I thought I wouldn’t 
try it ag’in till it moderated.” 

The man ran out and returned with his 
hands full of snow. Meloon took some and 
pressed it on Billy’s forehead and wrists. He 
sat down, holding her in his arms. 

“T wish you’d get a horse and cutter here 
right away,” he said. “I’m afraid she’s going 
to be ill.” 

“You wouldn’t take a horse out in this 
storm, would you?” in surprise. 

There was some savageness in Meloon’s 
manner as he replied: 

“ Yes, I'd kill the horse if necessary. She 
must be taken to her mother. 
what I pay for it. 
the way home.” 

The man turned away; he knew he must 
obey that command, and he resolved to offer 
his own horse; Meloon was so masterful you 
ecouldn’t argue with him. 

Meloon sat perfectly still with his burden 
when the agent had gone. He applied the 
melting snow for a moment longer before 
Billy opened her eyes. When she had looked 
in his face she dropped her lids again, as if 
she were at peace. 


I don’t care 
We go before the wind on 


She raised one arm and 
placed it on his shoulder, moving a little 
nearer to him; she did not try to speak. 


After a time the sound of bells approach- 
ing became audible—old-fashioned, clanging 
bells instead of the modern jingling ones. 
They paused at the rear of the building, and 
then the agent came in puffing and stamping 
his feet, snow on his shoulders and sifted over 
him. 

“Here’s my mare,” he announced; “ you'll 
have to drive yourself; I wouldn’t go seven 
miles for seven thousand dollars in this storm. 
My wife says you’d better come over there ’n’ 
stay till it clears up. She'll do the best she 
ean by the gal.” 

Meloon did not hesitate. “I'll take her 
home while I can. Her mother is there—she’d 
better be there.” 

“ Jes ’s you say, of course; but you'll find 
it tough—’n’ mercury goin’ down all the time. 
It can’t snow much longer if it keeps on 
growin’ cold, that’s one thing about it; but 
the snow ’ll blow ’n’ be ’bout ’s bad. Here’s 
her hood.” 

He picked up the seal-skin hood that had 
fallen to the floor. Billy, who, though she had 
seemed to recover from her faint and had her 
eyes open, made no remark, and was entirely 
passive. 

Meloon placed the hood on her head, and 
then she raised her hands and tied the strings, 
doing it mechanically, as if she were not 
aware of her own movement. 

“You’re takin’ a thunderin’ resk, now, I 
tell ye, Mr. Meloon,” remarked the man; “I 
hate to see ye do it.” 

“ Are there plenty of robes in the cutter?” 
inquired the other. 

“Crammed full; ’n’ my wife has tucked in 
two jugs of b’ilin’ water, besides a hot brick 
for the gal to hold in her lap.” 

Meloon rose and went to the door, which the 
agent threw open. A blast of fine snow 
struck them full in front. But they pushed 
forward. 

“ By George! you be set!” cried the man. 

The mare was hitched to a post of the pi- 
azza, and the agent went to her head while 
Meloon put his burden on the seat and drew 
the fox-skins up about her. He ordered Lotos 
to lie down at his mistress’s feet, and the dog 
gladly obeyed. All the time the snow was 
drifting over them. 

“T do hate to have ye start,” exclaimed the 
agent. 

“ Give me the reins,” said Meloon. 

The man flung the horse blanket into the 
sleigh; he handed the reins. 

















THE 


“The mare e’n go,” he said; “she e’n go 
in the cold weather like the old Harry—'n’ 
you needn’t spare her. I'll be over some time 
*fore night, if it clears, ’n’ git her. Stiddy, 
there, now! She’s a bright one, ’n’ she'll 
keep to the road if anything can.” 

3ut no one heard the last sentence save the 
speaker of it. 

The mare had darted forward, and the 
storm had swallowed up the cutter and its 
contents. The great St. Bernard dashed on 
behind. 

The agent ran into the station and stood 
close to the red-hot stove. He stamped his 
feet, for his toes ached. 

“T vow that Rawdon Meloon always was 
the most pig-headed critter I ever did see,” 
he said, with some violence. “If he sets out 
to do a thing, he’s bound to see it through. I 
say a feller’s got to have an awful sight of 
good judgment to be so set.” 

Presently he took his lantern and went to 
the north side of the building to examine a 
thermometer that hung there. He squinted 
at the line of mereury, hunching his shoulders 
against the wind. 

“ Twenty-eight below—it ‘ll be lower ’fore 
it’s higher, Ill bet.” 


CHAPTER XLV 


AS SAFE AS IN HEAVEN 


ELOON sat with his head canted to 

one side, his heavily mittened hands 

holding the reins, while the spirited 
little mare fled along the drifted way, jerking 
the cutter violently up and down as it went 
over hummocks and down into thank-you- 
ma’ams. They flew on before the wind as if 
driven by it. In a momentary parting of the 
drift three stars were visible, bright, clear, 
unpitying. Yes, it was too cold to storm; the 
icy particles that filled the air were not com- 
ing from above now. But it was cold; even 
though the wind was behind them, it was cold. 

“ Where are we going?” 

The sleigh was sliding over a level space 
between two hills. Apparently the mare had 
thus far kept on the road, but her driver 
could not see plainly enough to guide her in 
the least, and there was no track. Still, 
horses bred in this hilly region were wise 
creatures; one might trust in them to a won- 
derful degree, and be justified in that trust. 

There was a’ first no reply to that question, 
and it was repeated. 
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was the answer. 
his head. 


“ Home,” Meloon did not 
turn He watched incessantly on 
both sides, and he was sometimes rewarded 
by a flying glimpse of a few stones that he 
knew belonged to an old wall, or the sprawling 
arms of a stump-fence in some low space of 
ground between hills. These things darted 
by him as if he were dreaming. He was so 
familiar with every square foot of land, every 
object for miles around, that a glimpse told 
him exactly where he was. At the foot of 
Blackberry Hill—three miles more to go. 
The man took heart of grace. He hoped that 
his companion would not speak; the hearing 
of her voice made it more difficult for him to 
keep what watch was possible. There was a 
corner in a quarter of a mile; he was quite 
sure that the mare would want to turn this 
corner, for that road led behind the moun- 
tain to another highway by which the animal 
could reach her home. As she approached 
this turn her driver could feel her lower her- 
self and stretch away still faster over the 
packed snow which upheld the sleigh’s run- 
ners. 

“T’ve longed to be at home,” said Billy, 
from among the furs which were heaped on 
her. 

Meloon shuddered; it seemed to him that 
there was a curious tone in her voice, as there 
had been a curious flicker in her eyes. No 
matter, he was bound to take her in safety. 

“ You'll like to have me at home?” she said, 
interrogatively. 

“ Yes, I shall like to have vou there.” 

I’m glad of that; I know you wouldn’t 
say that to me if it were not strictly true. I 
can believe everything you tell me—every- 
thing.” 

No response. 
ards the 


“ 


The mare was flying up tow- 


corner. Meloon flung himself for- 


ward on the reins, and he needed all his 
strength to keep her straight ahead. She 
strained away to the right, determined to 


turn, and her driver was as determined that 
she should not turn. It was the driver who 
conquered; but the mare, disgusted, threw 
out her hind legs and sent her iron-shod feet 
erashing through the thin dashboard, which 
splintered and fell apart. 
growling; Bil'y lavghed. 

“T know that corner,” she said. 
it lead behind the mountain ?” 

“Yes. Are you warm?” 

“Of course; why shouldn’t I be? 
would take care of me, anyway.” 


Lotos sprang up, 


“ Doesn’t 


you 
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She spoke like a child. 

“God knows I would,” -he. returned, ’ sol- 
emnly. 

The strain on arms and attention was re- 
laxed; the mare’s pace slackened. The moun- 
tain was now between them and the force of 
the gale, and it would. shelter them for the 
rest of the way. The glimpses of the stars 
became more frequent — far, and cold, and 
cruel they looked, as stars do look with a 
thermometer thirty below zero. 

“Perhaps Vane will come back, as he did 
before.” 

Billy appeared to be giving utterance to a 
thought rather than to be addressing her com- 
panion. 

Vane! Meloon knew with a pang that he 
had forgotten Hildreth as completely as if he 


could never remember him again. 


“ Has Vane been happy here?” asked Billy. 

“How can I tell? No; he has not been 
happy. What person among us is happy?” 

“Oh, do you ask such a question as that, 
Mr. Meloon? It’s wrong to ask that when 
here I am. I’m happy. Why, when I was 
singing over there there used to come sudden- 
ly before me a picture of the farm, and the 
mountains around it, and the sky above it, 
and the’ audience would melt away while | 
sang -to the picture before me. And you were 
always in the picture—you, Mr. Meloon. I 
sang to you more than to any one. Did you 
hear me?” 

“Yes, I heard you,” he answered, in a low 
tone. Then he Said, more distinctly: “ Don’t 
talk, Billy. You’re tired.” 

“Oh no, I’m not-tired in the least. I’m so 
happy to be back here ‘that I couldn’t possibly 
feel tired. And here is Lotos with me—dear 
old Lotos.” 

Her voice was low, but it reached Meloon’s 
ears. It seemed to him that he was holding 
a far sterner check over his own heart than 
over the animal he was driving—he wished 
that he might in some way curb himselt 
with a hard hand, a hand that should hurt 
him. 

“T thought that the boat would never get 
across the ocean,” went on Billy; “it just 
crawled, and. the hours would not pass. You 
know, I didn’t have Bashy with me; Bashy 
didn’t know I was coming. She has been say- 
ing to me all the time that I never sang so 
well; that I was silly not to care more for my 


singing; but I-couldn’t seem to care after the 
very first, though I tried—I did really try.” 

As there was no response, Billy became si- 
lent, but she could not keep silent long. Her 
mind was running happily on different sub- 
jects, and she was disposed to talk. 

“There was another thing,” she began 
again, “that made me want to come back to 
this country; I cared a great deal about this 
reason while I was over there, but somehow | 
don’t think much about it now. That’s be- 
cause I’ve found you, Mr. Meloon. It is as 
if a lovely peace had settled upon my soul— 
to find you. I was wondering how it would 
be when I reached the station; it stormed so 
that I was afraid that I couldn’t get any one 
to take me over to the farm. Then I said to 
myself, ‘I will walk.’ I believed that the 
Lord would help me to get there some way. 
I didn’t know He was sending you there; if 
I had known that I wouldn’t have worried. 
I was afraid of making a mistake; I landed 
yesterday in New York. I was thinking— 
thinking of you, Mr. Meloon; you’re always 
in my thoughts. I meant to take the train 
for Boston and then come up here, but—it 
was strange, wasn’t it?—I went into the 
wrong car, and I’ve been to Albany; that’s 
why I came on a down train. My thoughts 
were confused part of the time, so that I 
didn’t always quite know what I was doing. 
But now my mind is as clear—just as clear. 
And so is my voice.” She hummed: 


“* Night wind, whispering wind, 
Wind of the Carib sea! 
The palms and the still lagoon 
Long for thy coming soon—’’ 





“Trooper looks like a great bear loping 
along in the road, doesn’t he?” she broke off; 
“the snow covers him so that you can’t see 
his color. What if there were wolves, Mr. 
Meloon, and they should come running after 
us, would you throw me out so that you might 
escape ’—as the woman threw out her chil- 
dren in that dreadful story. Would you?” 

Mr. Meloon felt his companion move tow- 
ards him. He glanced at her, and could 
just see her eyes shining from among her 
wraps. 

“No,” he answered, knowing that she 
would insist upon his replying; “I would not 
throw you out.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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‘-UNDERED ™ 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 





LOVE, since you and I must walk apart, 
Spare me one little corner of your heart— 


A shrine 











That shall be wholly mine! 












Others may claim, and rightfully, the 
rest ; 

If there I know I am not dispossessed, 

All bliss 


I, eager, shall not miss. 


And if so be vou sometimes offer there, 
Though but in thought, the fragment of a 


prayer, 





No more 


Can I, alas! implore. 


But that is much, and shall, forsooth, 
avail 

To make my footsteps falter not nor fail, 

Though far 


Our pathways sundered are. 


Then, love, since you and I must walk 
apart, 


Spare me one little corner of your heart— 

















A shrine 


That shall be wholly mine! 


“ OUR PATHWAYS SUNDERED ARE.” 
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HE sharp contrasts in the prevailing gowns of silk, light-weight cloth, crépe, cash- 
fashions must strike anybody who mere, poplin—in short, all that are not abso- 
chooses clothes with any care. The  lutely of the tailor variety and made of heavy 
severe lines and the tight- 
: fitting skirts that are 
fashionable are not fash- 
ionable if they are unbe- 
coming. The new skirts 
are, as a rule, laid in 





cloth—are to show novel 
sleeve effects that include 
forms reminiscent. of 
Queen Elizabeth and of 
Louis XIV., with occa- 
sional slender Empire 












pleats—they are all full. forms and others that are 
Some are gathered; all none the less picturesque 
: are  flounced. Almost because of their compo- 
without exception, the site character. The group 
' waists are trimmed with of sleeves shown in this 

boleros, but for driving issue represents eleven of 
or for cool days there are : the best forms of the in- 
long coats on the plan of z- coming novelties. Four of 


overcoats. Sleeves are 
made to the elbow, tight- 
fitting, and with a deep 






these show individual 
and fashionable treat- 
ment of the Louis XIV. 





turned-back cuff of lace 
or embroidery. To wear 
with them are under- 
sleeves of lace or long 
gloves, this applying 
even to cloth gowns. 
Everything is elaborate, 
and sashes of soft lace- 
like materials are put on 
every style of gown. 
Fancy silk waists, em- 
broidered by hand in 
charming designs, which 


| 

| 

} are formed into a yoke, 
: 

















’ style, which is always to 
be distinguished by its 
broad turned-back cuff, 
generally flaring. Such 
a cuff is a conspicuous 
feature of the sleeves of 
a pretty scallop - edged 
bolero trimmed = with 
olack ribbon velvet that 
binds each scallop. The 
sleeve proper ends at the 
elbow, where the cuff is 
joined and turned back 
over a soft, full wrist 
with deep cuffs and col- sleeve. 
lars, are the novelties in 
the so-called inexpensive 


A second sleeve 


waists; these, even in 
Paris, sell for fifty dol- 
| lars; in this country they 





cost more. Such are a 
few of the notes in a 
résumé of a June trous- 
seau which is not notice- 





able for its expense, but 

| merely as indicating some 
of the new ideas. xc Sard as nei 

| One fact already estab- Bowie OF WHITY POTTYD FOULARD with black velvet edge and rosettes of 
lished is that autumn Malines; sleeves and yohe of white lace, with narrow black velvet ribbon 


run through it 




















THE COMING STYLES IN FANCY SLEEVES FOR SUMMER GOWNS. 
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of same period is of white surah, 
having cuff turned back and band- 
ed with black velvet. This is fin- 
ished by a full flounce of lace six 
inches wide. A third design shows 
the cuff turned back at mid-length 
of the upper arm, below which is 
a sleeve formed of triple puffs of 
lace divided by’ narrow velvet rib- 
bon. The fourth example of this 
sleeve is really a diminished form 
of the Directoire. The cuff occurs 
very low on the arm and flares but 
slightly. It is practically a coat 
sleeve,and will appear ornamented 
by large buttons upon the long 
cloth coats of early autumn. The 
Elizabethan sleeve is composed of 
a succession of puffs that reach 
from shoulder to elbow, or to 
wrist, where they end in a close 
cuff, generally pointed and elab- 
orated by lace or embroidery. A 
sleeve that is almost exactly a re- 
production of the Henri IV. peri- 
od is made with a sheath over the 
upper arm, followed by a large 
puff, this in turn being succeeded 
by a smaller one that meets the 
elbow. A wide, loose puffing caught 
by a crosswise fold on the outside 
of the arm completes the sleeve. 
A- favorite method of finishing is 
shown in the three-quarter-length 
sleeves which are slashed either at 
the back or in V-shape over the 
forearm. A sleeve of the latter 
variety is finished with flat, nar- 
row velvet band, and opens over a 
full puffed under-sleeve of lace, 
the latter ending in a long slender 
wristband, latticed with narrow 
velvet ribbon. 

On the Paris gowns shown are 
other types of sleeve. For in- 
stance, on the dotted muslin gown 
a plain, tight-fitting elbow sleeve 
has no trimming but three little 
bands of black velvet, tied in loops 
at the back. The fichu coming 
over the shoulder-line covers the 
top, which is absolutely plain. A 
puffed upper sleeve, and _ very 
long, tight lower part is the style 





Garprn varty costume of flowered silk and point d’esprit, black h ‘i This has still 
and white hat, and chiffon boa of pale pink to match flowers in on another gown. us has sti 


silk. another arrangement of puffs, dif- 











ferent from those on the 
other page—five small 
puffsand one larger one, 
with the lace coming 
from under and fitting 
tightly down to the 
knuckles of the hand. 
This gown is decided- 
ly novel in design. It 
was, in the original, of a 
flowered white silk with 
under-skirt of white 
point d’esprit and heavy 
lace collar. With the 
large plumed hat and 
chiffon boa it made a 
charming garden-party 
costume, or one for a 
bridemaid at a summer 
wedding. The skirt was 
shirred in row after row 
from the belt to a lit- 
tle above the knees, as 
was also the whole body 
of the waist. From the 
knees down the point 
d’esprit hung loose in a 
flounce, with a full ruch- 
ing at the foot. Over 
bodice and skirt were a 
bib and _ over-skirt of 
most original shape, as 
seen in the illustration 
on page 418. These were 
edged with a tiny ruche 
of the point d’esprit, 
which also formed the 
upper portion of the 
sleeves. The high 
stock-collar was of 
white satin, with a nar- 
row black velvet ribbon 
tied around the lower 
part, and the same black 
velvet fastened with a 
jewelled clasp as a belt. 
The hat was of pure 
white straw, with black 
velvet ribbons and rich 
white ostrich feathers 
for trimming. The only 
colors in the costume 
were the delicate pink 
and green of the roses 
and foliage in the silk, 
and a pink chiffon boa. 
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The other gown, a vio- 
let muslin with large 
embroidered white dots, 
is simple not only as to 
sleeves but in its whole 
style. The yoke and col- 
lar are of heavy white 
lace, the latter decorated 
with four bands of the 
ubiquitous narrow black 
velvet ribbon. The lace 
appears again in a 
pointed edge to the pret- 
ty crossed-over fichu ef- 
fect, and in a panel at 
the bottom of the skirt, 
where the scant ruffle 
opens to show it. The 
skirt is tight in the up- 
per portion, with only 
a few gathers at the 
back. At about the 
knees the ruffle is put 
on. It is cut on a curve 
and has also a few gath- 
ers, being sewed on with 
a tiny heading. The 
black velvet belt has a 
narrow pearl buckle as a 
fastening. A broad hat 
of violet straw is made 
to go with this gown. 


Morntne Gown of violet lawn with white embroidered dots; white lace yoke 
and panel over plain violet silk; black velvet belt, and bands on collar aud 
sleeve. 








TWO FRENCH EVENING GOWNS 











Tue First rieure shows a back view of the Empire tea gown shown in other materials upon opposite page. The yoke, 
revers, and ruffle in the front view given are of Irish guipure lace; the skirt of »pirege-brocaded satin, shirred upon an under- 
yoke. The second treatment shows flounce of white net with motifs of black lace applied at intervals. 

The black satin gown for matron is made with deep full floance of Chantilly set over a full ruffle of white mouseeline de 
soie. The thin lace fichu is made over a foundation of white mousseline, and the draped sleeve trimming is similarly 
devised 


ena: 
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GOWNS FOR MIDSUMMER WEAR 





A pretry costume for young girl is made with a full shirred skirt of point d’esprit finished about the foot with a full 
flounce of net. 


The blouse is made with groups of vertical tucks, divided by insertions of Brussels lace. The long 
sleeves are of similar lace gathered into round band cuff. 


The foundation skirt and bodice are of pinkish mauve Lib- 
erty silk, which is employed in fine folds as garniture for the revers. The latter are edged with narrow double raffles of 
puint d’eeprit. 











































TWO PARIS GOWNS 


T is already some three years since spangles 
put in a plea for feminine favor, but their in- 
finite variety causes them to continue, and, if 

anything, to increase in popularity with those who 
may indulge in such perishable luxuries. Span- 
gles adorn crépes, thin silks, laces, nets, chiffons, 
and silk muslins with an impartiality that makes 
the pleasing of every fancy a possible thing. One 
of the most novel of late Parisian dinner gowns is 
of spangled black silk muslin made over a founda- 
tion gown of pure white glacé silk, the latter 
sheath-fitting as to skirt and waist. The sleeves 
are unlined. The length of the skirt is divided 
by three full and double ruffles of black silk mus- 
lin set over similar ruffles of white muslin. Each 
of these garnitures is headed by close-patterned 
black lace appliqué. The bodice has a seamless 
French back and draped front, and the square 
edges of the low Pompadour neck are heavily out- 
lined with applied lace, which is repeated on the 
sleeves over upper arm and at wrist. The belt, 
drapery, and bow at the left side of the corsage, 
together with the crush collar, are of deep cerise 
velvet. 

The faney for foulard as a fabrie which drapes 
gracefully, wears well, and may be had in an end- 
less variety of designs and color has in no way 
diminished since the season began. A model just 
completed illustrates the complexity of color and 
form which may compose the late foulard gowns. 
Plain and figured fabrics are used for the body of 
the costume. The plain, a dull blue, is arranged 


in narrow panels, 
stitched where 
they lap, and fit- 
ting the figure 
closely over the 
hips. The panels 
are divided in 
graded lengths, 
and V’s of figured 
foulard, in which 
blue and green 
are the predomi- 
nating shades, are 
introduced, pro- 
viding a full flare 
about the foot of 
the skirt. The 
bodice is of plain 
blue, made with 
stitched vertical 


Dixner cows of spangled black mousseline, with raffles of black over white, put on with lace tucks back and 
appliqué; belt, collar, and bow of cerise or turquoise velvet. front. 


Although 


ee 




















distinctly a_play upon the 
Eton form, the garment is, 
in reality, a trimmed bodice, 
fastening ingeniously at the 
left side of the front. The 
vest and small yoke are of 
figured foulard, which is 
again employed for the high 
collar. The back of the 
bodice shows a shallow yoke 
outlined with the flare col- 
lar. The latter is lined and 
edged with plain green taf- 
feta, and flat bands of the 
same color outline the edges 
of the vest. Three clusters 
of three buttons each gar- 
nish the sides of the front 
jacket portions. These are 
extremely small and are cov- 
ered with a spun cap of 
green silk. The draped belt 
is of the same dull green, 
and is hooked at the left 
side under a loose tied bow 
of silk, finished with deep 
braided and knotted fringe. 
The sleeves of this gown are 
in one piece seamed only 
from the elbow down, in the 
back, but with fulness in- 
troduced over the outside 
of the arm at the elbow 
point. 

Carried out in plain blue 
and blue and net figured 
foulard, also, instead of the 
original colors, this would 
be a most effective model. 
The panels of the skirt 
might be stitched into place 
with heavy white silk, or 
“aught with a single row of 
white silk soutache braid 
sewed on. For the band at 
the edge of the flare collar 
and outlining the vest, in 
such a gown, the silk used 
would be white taffeta, and 
the buttons would be cover- 
ed with white silk caps in- 
stead of the green of the 
original model. A _ belt 
of black satin would add a 
chic contrast on the blue 
and white. 


TWO PARIS GOWNS 
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FouLarp OF BLUE AND Green, showing an effective combination of plain and 
figured silks, with tucked Eton jacket. 








SimPLe WHITE LAWN Gown with trimmings of narrow black velvet ribbon ; bodice with lattice of velvet 
ribbon over the yoke, and tucks below; velvet run through beading at head of flounces and outlining 
yoke and waist. 























SOME PARIS NOVELTIES 


IRLS’ dresses are in every respect 

copying those of their mothers and 

older sisters. They differ in details, 
but partake, nevertheless, of the general char- 
acter of gowns for grown people. Cloth, 
piqué, and duck frocks, for example, are 
made with Eton jack- 
ets, boleros, box and 
side pleated _ skirts. 
They show the same 
tendency to take to 
velvet ribbon even up- 
on the organdie and 
dimity frocks for 
afternoon wear. Coats, 
of cloth or linen, are 
made full length, with 
box-pleated skirt, deep 
collar, and three-quar- 
ter tight bodice. These 
are worn by children 
of from four to twelve 
years, and are likely 
to continue, with some 
modifications, until the 
winter sets in. Mid- 
summer frocks, of the 
lighter fabrics, such as 
cambric, lawn, nain- 
sook, and silk ging- 
hams, are generally 
modifications of the 
princesse or Empire 
garment, the full 
skirts depending from 
a fancy yoke of tucks 
and insertion, all-over 
embroidery, or of nar- 
row puffings separated 
by entre-deux of white 
embroidery or lace. A 
pretty costume of this 
variety has a _ yoke 
trimmed vertically, to 
which the © slightly 
gathered skirt is at- 
tached. The lower 
edge of the skirt is fin- 
ished with a full 
flounce of machine embroidery put on with 
gathered heading. Three rows of insertion 
above this alternate with groups of tucks di- 
vided by a line of hem-stitching. The length 
of the frocks for girls of from eight to 
twelve years should be from an inch and one- 





Narysooxk Frook for little girl, with yoke and scarf 
effect ; showing also the new half-length stockings, in 


half to two inches below the knee when fin- 
ished. The princesse gown above described 
is of this length. The sleeves are long, fin- 
ished with ruffle of embroidery, and a soft 
sash of lawn is passed about the body at the 
foot of the yoke, and is fashioned into a bow 
at centre of back and 
of front. The half- 
length stocking is now 
an accomplished fact 
even for girls of ten 
and twelve years. 
These, in either pure 
white or light golden 
tan, worn with tan or 
bronze low shoes or 
slippers, are essentially 
the season’s novelties 
for the well-dressed 
little girl. 

The long-skirted 
silk coat which is 
characteristic of all 
costumes derived from 
the picturesque seven- 
teenth century, is a 
charming feature of a 
late Parisian gown 
that includes many of 
the Gobelin .shades. 
The coat is of a deep 
reddish-brown taffeta, 
patterned with indis- 
tinct flowers that show 
tones of golden brown, 
mauve, and_ green. 
There are double 
revers, the uppermost 
being of plain brown 
taffeta (which is seen 
again in the _ wide, 
turned-back cuffs), 
and the lower ones of 
silk to match the coat. 
The body of the latter, 
and also the long skirt 
of same, is side-pleated 
shallow folds. A 

shield front of flow- 
ered taffeta passes over to the left side, and 
is there fastened by two large gold buttons. 
A telling feature of the garment is the wide 
belt of black satin that girdles the body, 
passing under the front shield, where it fast- 
ens. The neck garniture consists of a band 
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Reoerrtion Gown of Gobelin shades in golden-brown and mauve; seven- 
teenth-century coat with black satin belt, double revers, and large gold but- 
tous; hat of brown Malines. 


of black satin and double loops 
of same at front, caught by a 
dull gold buckle. A cravat of 
fringed crépe falls from be- 
neath this bow, concealing a 
chemisette of mauve and white 
gauze. Silk exactly matching 
this vest forms the high flare 
collar brim, which is lightly 
wired to preserve the shape. 

The accompanying skirt is of 
mauve and white striped silk, 
a distinctive point in the cos- 
tume. It is made with the 
merest suggestion of a train, is 
lined throughout with brown, 
and its edge faced with brown 
velvet. Quaint, stiff bows of 
golden-brown taffeta are placed 
at intervals around the foot of 
the skirt, about six inches from 
the lower edge. The accessories 
of this novel costume consist 
in golden-brown Suéde gloves, 
hat of brown tulle, and para- 
sol of mauve, banded with 
black velvet, which in turn is 
edged with pipings of white taf- 
feta. The hat is softly draped, 
the crown simply shirred, and 
a cord shirring which trims the 
centre of the front is the sole 
trimming besides the _ short 
plume at the side. : 

The model of this gown is 
a useful one, as it is one of 
those which may be carried out 
in several different combina- 
tions of color. The peculiar 
coat, so rich-looking and chic 
in effect, would be a good de- 
sign for black taffetas as well 
as for use in a combination of 
two silks in one costume. It is 
more appropriate for slim fig- 
ures than for stout women, 
but the main features, leaving 
out the _ side-pleated effect, 
might be satisfactorily if clev- 
erly adapted to large figures. 
It is a pleasant variety from 
the universal Eton and bolero. 
The skirt is a return to the 
plain circular pattern, so 
much easier to copy than the 
tucked and pleated ones. 








OF TRAVELLING GOWNS 
OWNS intended for mid- 


summer Wear are now being 

made. A new model in a 
pink lawn is most attractive. The 
waist is tucked and fastened in 
front by interlaced tabs caught 
with buttons, and has a small yoke 
and collar of tucked white lawn 
with a made knot of the same. The 
skirt is of heavy, soft-finished gray 
linen, with groups of tucks around 
the waist and at the back. The 
only trimming on the gown is a 
band of heavy Russian lace that is 
put on to give the effect of a square 
apron front, which goes up to the 
back of the skirt, in a point. This 
style of apron front is quite new, 
and is seen on many of the summer 
gowns, not only in the wash ma- 
terials, but in the gowns of light 
cloth. It is not a becoming fash- 
ion, and makes a short woman look 
shorter, but must be mentioned as 
one of the novelties. The inter- 
laced straps on the front of the 
waist are decidedly new, and afford 
an opportunity for fancy buttons, 
which, as fancy buttons are ex- 
tremely fashionable, is to be de- 
sired. The buttons used on this 
pink waist are of mother-of-pearl, 
but the same style of waist copied 
in silk has the buttons of rhine- 
stones with pink centres—presuma- 
bly. coral. 

What to wear when travelling is 
always a subject worthy of consid- 
eration, but in these days of luxu- 
rious travel it is not so necessary 
to provide a gown for the especial 
purpose, as was the case when dust 
and dirt had not been overcome by 
modern science. Now women often 
wear very smart costumes on a trip, 
although it is considered better 
taste to dress quietly, and the ever- 
useful travelling cloak is a feature 
of the travelling outfit. These 
coats are made of mohair or silk, 
are long enough to cover the gown, 
are unlined, made like extra full 
box-eoats, or have shirred yokes 
and are in circular shape. They 
are more useful and are smarter in 








TRAVELLING OR STREET GOwN with light brown cheviot skirt, coat of 


brown covert-cloth, with straps of satin, while the skirt is strapped with 
the cloth of the coat. 
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Wuirte tace and mouseeline de soie gown with satin sleeves 
and collar. Kosette of black chiffon at the right side of skirt- 


appearance when in the former style. They 
should not be lined, nor should they be 
trimmed except with stitched bands, for they 
are intended merely for wear when it is dusty, 
whether travelling or driving, and to trim 
them is to take away entirely their smart ap- 
pearance. 

An effective and. useful travelling gown for 
summer is made of dark blue nuns’ veiling. 
The tight-fitting waist is open in front to 
show a vest and yoke of striped blue and 
black silk. Around the yoke and down the 
front are stitched bands of black taffeta; the 
high collar is of silk, with a stiff little bow of 
the same at the side, a narrow black belt and 
fancy buttons on either side of the front 
finishing the waist. The skirt is made in 
circular shape, but is trimmed with flat 
stitched bands, and a deep band around the 
foot. This costume is very useful, quite be- 
coming, and can be copied in mohair or in 
light cloth. 

A skirt and coat for hard travel, made in a 
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simple fashion, is of black and white checked 
wool. The skirt is trimmed with two bands 
of braid, one broad and one narrow, and the 
back is laid in a double box-pleat. With it 
goes a short cut-away jacket trimmed with a 
band of braid to match the skirt, and fastened 


Eventne Gown of chenille-embr.idered black mourseline de 
soie. Yoke and upper part of sleeve of lace, and lower part of 
the ekirt of lace. Ruse-colored velvet bow on the left side of 
the bodice, and rose-colored tulle aigrette in the hair. Deep 
fringe at the bottom of the over-skirt, 
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Two pInner Gowns — Black monsseline with white appliqué, 


and white taffeta with black lace over white. 


in blazer style with one tab of black. This 
coat. can be worn over a black or a white 
tucked waist, and, while very simple, is ex- 
ceedingly smart. 

Another style of travelling gown is of dark 
gray Venetian cloth made with a plain skirt 
that has four bias tucks across the back, just 
below the waist. The jacket is in reefer 
shape, double-breasted, with black buttons, 
and has a turned-over collar of stitched taf- 
feta. It is severely plain, but very smart, 
and perfect as to fit. 2 

Another gown that could be used for travel- 
ling, and for other purposes as well, is made 
of blue cloth with a cape trimmed with sev- 
eral narrow tucks around the _ shoulders. 
Down the entire length of the gown at each 
side of the front and back are tucks to match 
those on the cape. The tucked waistcoat, col- 
lar, and tie are black, and the sleeves are 
finished with tucks around the wrist. The 
belt is of cloth fastened with one fancy but- 
ton. This style of gown has almost the ap- 
pearance of a coat, but is very good in its 
lines, and useful for travelling. 
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The many charming novelties in beige and 
blue, as well as other colors, in linen are quite 
as popular as mohairs and Cheviots for trav- 
elling and similar gowns. The charming pos- 
sibility of laundering, getting rid of the dust 
and grime of one journey before using the 
gown for another, is the strongest claim to 
popularity that these fabrics possess. There 
is yet another, the fact that they are usually 
cool. Nothing is so comfortable, really, un- 
less one must be more elaborately gowned, 
than a linen skirt and jacket, and a shirt- 
waist of linen or thin wash silk. A very 
pretty suit of this kind seen recently at a good 
place was of delft blue linen combined with 
white. The skirt had a curved flounce, the 
hem and band joining skirt and flounce being 
stitched with heavy white silk. A tucked 
Eton jacket with detachable hem- 
stitched white linen collar and cuffs 
was provided, and a simple fine white 
linen shirt-waist with hem-stitched 
tucks and white ribbon belt. 

A. T. AsHMore. 





A NEW WAIST pFaIGN, white linen, tucked, with green 
linen stitched on and canght with pearl buttons 











Empire Carriage Cloak 





BACK VIEW OF NO. 299. 


Y far the 
B most fash- 
ionable 


form of the sum- 
mer outer gar- 
ments is that 
known as the 
Empire, short of 
waist and pic- 
turesquely grace- 
ful as to skirt. 
It is seen in the 
new red, blue, 
zine gray, and 
brown linens, 
and for carriage 
use or, for young 
matrons is espe- 
cially handsome 
in black taffeta 
lightly lined with 
white silk. We 
publish with this 
issue a pattern 
form of such a 
garment,  fash- 
ionable for pres- 
ent use, and sure 
to be equally so 
for cloth or silk 
garments for 
opera and other 
evening purposes 
in the autumn. 
The pattern con- 
sists of one-half 
of front and back 
yokes, the latter 
to be cut on fold 
of material; one 
complete sleeve 
(in one piece, fit- 
ted by means of 
short seam at 


back of the fore- 


EMPIRE 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 299. 





CARRIAGE CLOAK. 
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arm); and facing for turned-back cuff, 
which is a continuation of the sleeve. 
Also, one-half of collar, one revers, one- 
half of front and of back of skirt, one 
shaped yoke strap, and one long strap for 
placing over the inward-turning pleats in the 
centre of the back. The front portion of the 
skirt is to be gathered into the yoke, and the 
line of the latter to be draped with a band of 
bias taffeta six inches wide and stitched on 
both edges. In piecing the skirt of this 
cloak—a necessary operation when it is made 
of silk—straight edges should be laid along 
the centre of the front of the pattern, and 
where necessary add piece at side. For the 
back, lay the straight edge along the side 
seam, but shape out according to pattern 
under the arm. By this means unavoidable 
seams will come under the long pleats. The 
straps shown in the illustration may be omit- 
ted if desired, also the revers, as the cloak is 
made to meet closely down the front. This 
garment will lend itself conveniently to num- 
berless variations. The yoke may be en- 
riched by embroidery or lace, and the skirt 
trimmed with a full lace ruffle from ten to 
twelve inches deep. The hem in all cases 
should be lightly lined. The amount of taf- 
feta required for making the Empire cloak 
in medium size is 14 yards, and same amount 
for lining. The cost of the pattern in any of 
the five sizes published is 35 cents. 


NEW PARISIAN BODICE 


COMBINATION costume is effectively 
formed by skirt pattern No. 261 and 

the latest development of the bodice form. 
The skirt has been described in a former 
issue. It contains a front and side gore 
and breadth for centre triple box-pleat in 
back. The new bodice pattern consists of 
one-half of lining form, one upper portion of 
front and of back of outside waist, one-half 
of the gathered lower portion for front and 
back, upper and lower bands for same, to- 
gether with one-half of shoulder and stock 
collars, one-half of stretched girdle, and one 
complete Elizabethan sleeve. Where the lat- 
ter is desired separately the cost is fifteen 
cents. If the sleeve pattern be too long it 
should be shortened by folding to necessary 
length exactly in centre of the upper and 
fore arm. This bodice design may be em- 
ployed successfully for theatre or dinner 
waists, done in pale shades of silk, and com- 
bined with Liberty silk, crépe, or chiffon 











NEW PARISIAN' BODICE, 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 300, combined with Skirt Pattern 
No, 261. 


for the puffed portions bordered on each side 
with beading, interlaced with black velvet 
baby-ribbon. A broader width of same vel- 
vet was stitched upon bands of white silk 
and introduced at intervals about the skirt. 
Where desired, the waist lining may be cut 
out at the neck, and a light fichu or one of 
the new Riviera scarfs may be draped over 
the shoulders. To make the new bodice of 
one material for person of medium size will 
require 4 yards of taffeta 22 inches wide, or 
334 yards of foulard 27 inches wide. 











HE Exposition had not been 
open two hours before Fashion 
marked the Rue des Nations 
for her own. Of course this 
was only a temporary distinc- 
tion, for Fashion only loves 
crowds when they are exclusive, and once the 
nations have come in their might to the great 
Fair, their promenade will hold nothing but 
the men and women of the street, like every 
other thoroughfare of the sort. Meanwhile 
this one makes you think a little of the ter- 
race at Monte Carlo, of the Promenade des 
Anglais at Nice, of any such characteristic 
bit lying along a stretch of water, which the 
French have made gay and charming and 
smart. This is one of the few places from 
which to get a fine ensemble of the Exposi- 
tion. As you look over the bridges down the 
river, bathed in the silvery French spring 
light with its violet shadows, or across to the 
glass palaces of the horticultural exhibit with 
their trimmings of exquisite green, the view 
under this June sky is something inspiring. 
On the opening day of the Exposition the 
Nations thoroughfare was a _ particularly 
picturesque sight, for all the ambassadors 
had evidently driven by their own pavilions 
on their way home from the ceremonies in the 
Champ de Mars, and all along you saw them 
holding little informal receptions, surrounded 
by groups of men in brilliant uniforms, wear- 
ing orders, and with daintily and smartly 
dressed women. It was really a spring open- 
ing day for fashions. 

If you judge from what you see actually 
worn in Paris, you would say that there were 
absolutely only two ways of making a skirt 
this year—one pleated, the other incrusted 
with lace. Gray, beige, and pastel blue seem 
to be the most prominent colors worn, of 
which gray, as usual, takes the lead. One of 
the prettiest dresses I saw at the opening of 
the Exposition was a gray veiling made with 
a skirt pleated at intervals, with tiny tucks 
on each side of an apron front. On the bot- 
tom of the skirt was a band of taffeta. The 
lower part of the bodice was a little pleated 
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bolero of taffeta. The pleats were caught 
into the under-arm seams and gathered at 
the bust with a large bow. The upper part 
was a yoke of mousseline de soie shirred in 
groups of three, with headings. This was 
finished at the bottom with three great bouil- 
lons of the mousseline, put on all around the 
top of the bolero as though they were meant 
to indicate a little fichu. This lovely gown 
was worn with a hat of pastel pink trimmed 
with black velvet and black poppies. 

Another remarkably dainty gown was of 
pastel blue trimmed with the little velvets of 
which I spoke in my last letter. These 
formed diamonds on the waist—that is to 
say, four diamonds, laid horizontally, had evi- 
dently been cut out of the dress material, 
their edges finished with black lace insertion, 
and narrow black velvet straps put on to cover 
the spaces, and each attached with a tiny 
steel nail-head—a novelty to which notice is 
specially called. With this went a charming 
hat of Manila-colored straw, trimmed with 
black velvet and white-clover blossoms. 

A pretty touch that can easily be given to 
any toilette is the mousseline de soie boas. 
The most attractive of these picturesque 
neck arrangements are made of mousseline 
combined with taffeta. Cut out a square of 
taffeta of the color of the boa. Fold it twice, 
and cut this into the shape of a long leaf. 
Fork or pink the edges. When it is open 
you will apparently have four leaves. Sew 
two pieces of velvet ribbon together and 
string on them first a puff of mousseline de 
soie, then one of these leaves, and so on, the 
puff and the leaf put closely together around 
the neck, and then at intervals to fall in long 
ends in front. This is one variety of a 
charming accessory to any sort of spring or 
summer frock. 

Another little novelty is the fashion of 
finishing all sleeves with a little puff of ba- 
tiste put into a band and buttoned tightly 
round the wrist. You see this with cloth 
gowns, with foulards, with everything. Col- 
lars are straight again, and I notice that the 
fancy for using narrow black velvet shows it- 
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self in them in a decidedly comfortable sum- 
mer fashion. Nearly all those which furnish 
the lace yokes that are still the inevitable 
complement of any sort of summer dress 
have several rows of black velvet around the 
neck at the top, a style of course of great 
value in keeping them fresh. I must not for- 
get to say, too, that no end of sleeves have 
velvets tied around them half-way between 
the shoulder and the elbow. I have seen this 
on crépons and other wool stuffs as well as 
silks. A perfectly charming crépon had a 
corsage with a draped front, the, folds be- 
ginning on the right shoulder seam and fast- 
ening at the belt on the left side. Over these 
were laid three quarter-inch-wide velvet rib- 
bons, each following a fold, and ending with a 
steel buckle. The sleeves were tied with black 
velvet, as I have described, with the loops put 
through a steel buckle as well. 

To judge from what is seen, as was said in 
the beginning, you would say that nothing 
much ‘but pleated skirts was worn, but let me 
give you a friendly bit of advice, which is to 
wear them hard this season, for you will not 
see a single one by the early autumn. Al- 
ready here and there draped skirts begin to 
creep in. My own new spring dress is draped. 
It is of gray veiling with an accordion-pleated 
under-skirt finished round the bottom with a 
tiny puff of gray taffeta. Over this is arranged 
—lI grieve to say it, but it is true—an over- 
skirt; an over-skirt made with a long point in 
front, and caught up high at the back to fall 
in long, and let it be hoped graceful, folds, to 
the very bottom of the dress behind. The 
waist has a batiste yoke, and is further adorn- 
ed only with a fichu of taffeta edged with lace. 
I should have mentioned that the taffeta in 
both cases was hem-stitched. 

And summer evening dresses? Mousselines 
de soie, point d’esprit, pailletted tulles, em- 
broidered crépes de Chine, are the mode— 
anything and everything, for that matter— 
but the prettiest of these is point d’esprit. A 
ravishing evening dress, nevertheless, was of 
tulle and mousseline. It had an under-skirt of 
tulle trimmed with ruches of pale blue 
mousseline de soie. Over this was an over- 
skirt of lovely tulle covered with pale blue 
lozenges, cut round the bottom in points, and 
finished with lace and tiny blue ruches. The 
top of the waist was shirred, and had elbow 
sleeves of lace, fastened over the top with 
many bands of black velvet, caught into black 
velvet bows. 
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I wonder what effect the “ Palais de Cos- 
tume” in the Exposition will have on the 
mode, if any! It is quite the most successful 
sight going at these numbers, and you could 
not imagine, without seeing it, what an artis- 
tic pleasure could come from nothing but the 
spectacle of a suite of costumes. Everything 
about this palace, however, to begin with, is 
beautiful. It is a suitable setting for the 
series of groups illustrating the history of 
costume from the time of the first century, 
taken from old missals, prints, pictures—from 
all existing material. In the case of Marie de 
Bourgogne, for instance, only one document 
illustrating her appearance could be discover- 
ed, and that was her effigy on her tomb at 
Bruges. For the Venetian groups M. Felix, 
who has arranged the palace, spent weeks 
making researches in Venice. The “Night 
before the Coronation,” where the Empress 
Josephine is represented trying on her corona- 
tion robes, and the long velvet mantle studded 
with bees, while Napoleon watches her criti- 
cally, is supposed to be the only accurate re- 
production of the dress of Josephine on that 
occasion which has ever been made. 

What interested me most there was the 
history of modern times, beginning with those 
of Louis XV. There is nothing new and no- 
thing old in the mode, you say to yourself, 
as you look at the groups. Any number of 
this season’s fashions you can trace out, with- 
out the least trouble. No more charming 
model for a summer dress could be found, for 
instance, than that in the “ Revolutionary 
Epoch ”—a full dotted muslin skirt trimmed 
with a deep ruffle, with a dainty puff at the 
top. A little bolero is outlined on the waist, 
gathered up in front under a deep collar like 
a little fichu. There is a deep belt of blue 
ribbon, into which a bunch of roses is caught 
in front. The sleeves are shirred horizontally 
across the top. They are tight-fitting, like a 
deep cuff, at the bottom, and a loose over- 
sleeve is put on between the two, tied with a 
blue ribbon. 

Who can remember the fashions of 1867— 
when they seem to have had a frightful color 
—*“ Bismarck ”? There was something attrac- 
tive, however, about an evening dress of the 
Empress Eugénie which, except for its ex- 
traordinarily voluminous skirt, I should find 
enchanting—a gown of mauve with bayadere 
stripes of silver, quite covered with ropes of 
pink roses running at intervals from the top 
of the skirt to the bottom. 
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A NEW LIGHT 
HE seventh volume in the Ha- 
worth Edition of the Life 
and Works of the sisters 
Bronté is Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Life of Charlotte Bronté, 
with an introduction and notes 
by Clement K. Shorter. Mr. Shorter, as 
everybody knows, is a Bronté expert. When 
it was supposed that there was nothing new 
to be learned about these famous sisters, that 
every fragment that had ever been written 
about them had been published, Mr. Shorter 
appeared upon the scene and unearthed some 
of the most interesting letters that Charlotte 
wrote, which by some strange reason had 
escaped the eyes of her editors. Many of 
these are published in Charlotte Bronté and 
her Circle, but there are others given as 
foot-notes in this Life which are of great in- 
terest—one in particular, written by Char- 
lotte to her friend Mary Taylor, describing 
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ON CHARLOTTE 


BRONTE 


her first visit to London, in which she tells of 
her call upon Messrs. Smith & Elder, her pub- 
lishers, who only knew her through corre- 
spondence. To say that Mr. Smith, who had 
been Charlotte’s correspondent, was sur- 
prised when he saw her would not do justice 
to his feelings: 

“We found 65 to be a large bookseller’s 
shop, in a street almost as bustling as the 
Strand. We went in, walked up to the count- 
er. There were a great many young men 
and lads here and there. I said to the first 


I could accost, ‘May I see Mr. Smith? He 
hesitated, looked a little surprised. We sat 


down and waited awhile, looking at some 
books on the counter, publications of theirs 
well known to us, of many of which they had 
sent us copies as presents. At last we were 
shown up to Mr. Smith. ‘Is it Mr. Smith? 
I said, looking up from my spectacles at a 
tall young man. ‘It is.’ I then put my own 
letter into his hands, directed to Currer Bell. 
He looked at it and then at me again. ‘ Where 
did you get this? he said. I laughed at his 
perplexity; a recognition took place. I gave 
my real name—Miss Bronté ”— and then the 
ice was broken. Smith was all attention. 
He invited the ladies at once to his house 
and insisted upon their going with his family 
to the opera that evening. 

Mr. Shorter gives in his introduction a 
letter from Patrick Bronté, Charlotte’s fa- 
ther, asking Mrs. Gaskell to write the Life. 
This letter also was never before published, 
though the original is in the possession of 
Messrs. Smith & Elder. Mr. Shorter has 
chosen the third edition of the Life to anno- 
tate as being the one generally accepted. The 
first edition was a little more outspoken, and 
got Mrs. Gaskell into no end of trouble. She 
was threatened with lawsuits and other dis- 
agreeable things, and so when new editions of 
the book were called for she toned them down. 
People were more sensitive in those days than 
they are to-day. This is an age of publicity, 
and even private individuals have become 


hardened to having their personal affairs 
made public. 
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ROCHESTER AND JANE EYRE. 


From a water-color drawing by Frederick Walker, A.R.A 


Mrs. Gaskell was certainly a wise choice 
as a biographer, for she was not only ac- 
quainted with Charlotte and appreciated her 
work, but she was a novelist and knew how 
to write. Her life of Charlotte Bronté is 
more interesting than most novels, and has 
no doubt done a great deal to give the Bronté 
sisters the place they have in the affections 
of the reading public. What Boswell did for 
Johnson, Lockhart for Scott, Mrs. Gaskell has 
done for Charlotte Bronté. Mr. Shorter is 
also a wise choice for annotator, for he knows 
his subject, and is an enthusiast. 

Mr. Shorter apologizes for annotating a 
classic, but no apology is necessary for work 
so well done and so useful. He has drawn 
upon his book Charlotte Bronté and her Cir- 
cle, in which there is much material without 
which these notes would be incomplete, but 
he has also added much that is new and that 
has never before appeared in print. 

It is a mystery to me how a man whose 
regular business makes such demands upon 
his nights, and his days too, can find the time 
to do the sort of literary work that Mr. 
Shorter delights in. It is not mere writing, 
but it is writing that is the result of much 
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reach of London, but of the sort that means 
travelling about England, and even into other 
countries. Like Mrs. Gaskell, he has left no 
stone unturned, and he has had his reward, 
for under some of them he has found pearls 
of great price. The man who comes after 
Mr. Shorter in this Bronté search will find a 
barren field, for I cannot imagine that he has 
left anything to be discovered. If he has, he 
will himself discover it in time. 

No one who loves the Brontés can afford 
to do without this edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Life, which there can be no hesitation in say- 
ing is final. 

Mr. Shorter has had much help in his work 
from the Rey. Arthur Bell Nicholls, the hus- 
band of Charlotte, who is still living in Ire- 
land; also from Miss Ellen Nussey before her 
death. Both Mr. Nicholls and Miss Nussey 
gave him letters and papers that had never 
seen the light of print, and which have en- 
abled him to throw light on many dark places 
in the history of Charlotte Bronté and her 
sisters. 

With Mrs. Humphry Ward’s introductions 
to the novels in this edition, and Mr. Shorter’s 
notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s Life, two finalities 
would seem to have been reached. 








CLUB LIFE IN WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 
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SHERE is a saying among club 
women that in forming a new 
club put, if possible, a woman 
who is a college graduate in as 
first president; she is sure to 
have had experience in the 
conduct of meetings at her Alma Mater, and 
to possess the ability to think on her feet. 

This expectation is undoubtedly authorized 
by conditions. At all of the women’s colleges 
flourish many clubs—literary, parliamentary, 
scientific, musical, and dramatic—quite as 
varied a list of objects as is found in a federa- 
tion catalogue. 

At Vassar College the clubs have long taken 
prominent rank in the college life. There is 
a considerable list of them. Qui Vive, the de- 
bating society of the Junior Class, is one of 
the most important of the college, alternating, 
however, with a sister club, The T and M, 
the two being the society of every alternate 
class. These clubs were founded in 1884; in 
each case members of the class are, by virtue 
of that fact, members of the society. They 
are admitted at the end of their Sophomore 
year. The society of Qui Vive is organized 
as the House of Representatives, and its pur- 
pose is to debate questions of general or local 
interest. There are four formal debates every 
year, informal debates being held every two 
weeks. It is customary for the subjects of the 
formal debate to be questions of public in- 
terest, such as would naturally be discussed 
in the House of Representatives, while the in- 
formal debates consider, for the most part, 
college niatters. After the debate, the House, 
in a committee of the whole, takes action on 
the bill, both on the merits of the debate and 
the merits of the question. An annual open 
debate is held between the societies of Qui 
Vive and T and M. Miss Gertrude Vaile is 
now the speaker of Qui Vive. 

The T and M is conducted on a very similar 
plan, and has been in existence since 1885. 
The name itself is known to the members 
only, but it is called the T and M House of 
Commons. It is a class society, the charge 
being given every other year by the outgoing 
Seniors to the incoming Juniors, thus keep- 
ing the society in the odd classes. The meet- 





ings are conducted following the rules of the 
English House of Commons. There are six 
regular society debates a year, and (as has 
been said) one open debate with Qui Vive be- 
fore the college. This open debate is always 
upon some political question of the time. 
Miss Margaret Calhoun is the present speaker 
of T and M. 

The Contemporary Club at Vassar has an 
elective membership, composed of about fifty 
members chosen from the Senior and Junior 
classes. Students of these classes present- 
ing the best essays for admittance—the ex- 
cellency of which is decided by a judicial 
board—are elected to membership—ten in the 
autumn and fifteen in the spring. The 
graduate students who have been members 
still belong; besides these, there are at 
present eight honorary members chosen from 
the faculty and instructors. The chairman 
of the executive board of the club, elected 
semiannually from the Senior members, is 
also the president. It is the latter board 
which decides upon the work of the year. Ac- 
cording to its constitution, this work is to con- 
sist of a study of some contemporary author 
in fortnightly meetings. Owing to the rush 
of the college year, rarely more than five or 
six are held in one semester. This year the 
Contemporary has made a careful study of 
three of George Meredith’s novels. Each is 
considered separately, and a discussion of the 
questions raised in this consideration is a 
part of the proceedings of the meetings. The 
outline, for example, of Diana of the Cross- 
ways, one of the three books studied, gives: 
Ist, “Theme of Diana of the Crossways;” 
2d, “Development of Diana’s Character ;” 
3d, “Was Diana’s Betrayal of Dacier Con- 
sistent with her Character?” 4th, “ Mere- 
dith’s Conception of Friendship;” 5th, “ Mere- 
dith’s Conversations.” The two presidents 
of the Contemporary during the present year 
have been Miss Frances Dorrance and Miss 
Eunice R. Oberly. 

Civitas is another of the Vassar clubs, and 
the list includes a number of other groups 
similarly banded together for specific pur- 
poses. 

Vassar students are considered specially 
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excellent in Parliamentary procedure; their 
reputation extends far outside the college. 

The most important club at Bryn-Mawr is 
the Graduate Club, a very dignified body, to 
which any student taking graduate work is 
eligible. The club has beautiful rooms in 
Denbigh Hall, where tea is served every after- 
noon from Monday to Friday. Informal 
meetings are also held once a month, with a 
talk usually by a professor of the college. 
The latest monthly talk was by Dr. Charlottc 
Angus Scott, Professor of Mathematics, on 
the subject of “ Mathematics as a Form of 
Fiction.” Five formal meetings are held 
during the year, when prominent men like 
Professor Stanley Hall, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and others address the club. The 
fees are four dollars a year. The present 
president is Miss Wilkinson, B.A. and M.A., 
Vassar, and: Fellow in Mathematics, Bryn- 
Mawr. 

Next in importance probably is the Philo- 
sophical Club, with its membership of three 
hundred. Any student is eligible who has 
taken, or is taking, any philosophical course. 
The dues are seven dollars and a half per year, 
and the money is expended largely to secure 
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prominent lecturers. Professor Royce, John 
J. Chapman, Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, 
and others have addressed the club. The 
Philosophical evenings are reckoned great 
affairs in the year’s events, a reception to the 
speaker of the evening always following the 
address. Miss Grace Lattimer Jones is the 
president. 

Another very large club at Bryn-Mawr is 
the De Rebus. This club also invites ad- 
dresses from distinguished speakers. Pro- 
fessor Sloane on “ Napoleon,” Dr. William 
H. Tolman on “Studies in Social Better- 
ment,” and Agnes Repplier on “ The Use of 
Books” are some who have been heard at 
this club. 

Bryn-Mawr is the only woman’s college to 
have a chess club. That at Bryn-Mawr is a 
very flourishing society. It possesses a trophy 
in the shape of a silver cup which is competed 
for twice a year. 

The Glee Club is one of the most popular 
of the college. It gives annual concerts that 
are a feature of the year, and sings on the 
steps of Taylor Hall on summer evenings. 

The Fortnightly Debating Club at Bryn- 
Mawr is the one in which the forensic abili- 
ties of its members are developed, and stu- 
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dramatic or musical ability, so much the 
better. The purpose of the societies is to unite 
more closely and in friendly fashion students 
who have a common literary interest, and to 
contribute in a general way, by occasional 
open meetings to the literary interest of the 
college. 

The societies meet once in three weeks, 
when papers are read, and some kind of a dra- 
matic representation is given. Alpha is 
studying “Folk Lore”; Phi Kappa Psi, 
“ Modern Plays.” The subjects last semester 
were “ The Problem Novel,” and “ Periodical 
Literature.” Each society has also a “ pa- 
per,” which the editor reads, and which is 
made up of prose and verse written by the 
members of the society, and in lighter vein 
than the critical papers on assigned subjects. 
At the open meetings some distinguished lit- 
erary man or lecturer addresses the girls and 
their invited guests. In the Students’ 


by Building, soon to be built at Smith College, 
in PY the various clubs are to be provided with suit- 
Be. able quarters. Miss Sarah Watson Sander- 





son is the present president of Phi Kappa 
Psi, and Miss Bertha Wendell Groesbeck the 
a head of Alpha. 


MISS BERTHA WENDELL GROESBECK. 











dents have accomplished much brilliant work 
in the speaking line. 

The College Settlements Association is 
also a club, and, as its name implies, carries 
on the regular work of such an association. 
It frequently invites experts in sociological 
work to address its members. Miss Jane 
Addams, Jacob Riis, and others are among the 
list of its speakers. 

The Self-Government Association, which 
takes in charge the conduct of the students; 
the Undergraduate Association, which pre- 
sents petitions, makes resolutions, and the 
like; and the Athletic Association, which con- 
ducts all games and looks after the athletic 
interests of the college—are all regularly con- 
ducted clubs. 

The two literary societies of Smith College 
—Alpha and Phi Kappa Psi—stand on an 
equal footing; membership in one precludes 
the possibility of membership in the other. 
The constitutional limit in either society is 
sixty, and no student is eligible until after 
Christmas of her Sophomore year. The 
typical “society” girl at Smith stands for 
literary ability and high scholarship, as well 
as for culture and refinement. If she has MISS SARAH WATSON SANDERSON. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BABIES’ HosPpITAL, NEw YORK 


Seventh Paper. Wis Amusements 


O amuse and play with the baby 
in order to see his cute little 
ways and cunning tricks is 
certainly a great temptation 
to parents; to resist this cer- 
tainly requires much self-con- 
trol on their part, and although all playing 
and amusement is not to be altogether pro- 
hibited, it is best to let the infant invent his 
own methods of entertainment. A child left 
to his own devices will at a very early age 
commence to amuse himself with his fingers 
and toes, to follow objects about the room with 
his eyes, laugh and crow, and get considerable 
fun out of life without other assistance. You 
will find he is rarely immoderate in his little 
dissipations, and it is only when the adult 
steps in and urges him on that immoderation 
is ever shown. It is the adults who do not 
know when the limit of endurance is reached 
and when to stop, and, being entertained and 
amused by the cunning little ways, quite for- 
get that baby’s strength is still feeble, that the 
brain is just beginning its activity and de- 
velopment, and is still weak from lack of 
exercise. The pleasures that come but seldom 
in one’s life are the ones most enjoyed. Al- 
most every child looks forward to and enjoys 
the circus, but just because he enjoys it you 
surely would not think of taking him to one 
every day. The reason the child finds so much 
pleasure and delight in it is only because of 
its infrequency, and so it should be with all 
of his amusements. From earliest infancy the 
child’s own resources should be allowed to de- 
velop, and the interference of the adult should 
be so infrequent that when it does occur it 
will come as a treat to the child, and will be 
something to look forward to from day to 
day with expectancy and pleasure. By con- 
stantly amusing and entertaining the infant 
the brain is being over-stimulated, all the 
nerves are being brought into constant ac- 
tivity and made to respond to man’s superior 





force, strength, and endurance. Each nerve 
becomes as an electric wire emitting spark 
for spark by contact. 

If the mother would only commence to 
train her baby as early as she commences its 
amusements, how much better it would be for 
both. The baby’s first amusement commences 
in such a simple way that it really seems 
hardly credible it can do any harm. First 
there is a little cry and he is picked up and 
rocked. To the baby this is something new, 
and entertains him without effort, and he likes 
it, but this soon loses its novelty and he be- 
gins to crave something more. He is then 
patted and danced up and down for a change, 
then walked with. This is followed by rattles 
and squeaking toys, and finally all sorts of 
tricks and devices are employed to attract 
and divert his attention, until it is the work 
of not only one, but often the entire house- 
hold, to amuse one poor little infant, and still 
he is not happy. It is at this stage that endur- 
ance for both ceases, and in only too many 
gases soothing syrup, paregoric, and other 
quieting drugs are called in to help, but only 
dull the child’s sensibilities for a while, after 
which he arouses, weakened by the use of 
these drugs and less able to stand the strain 
than ever. 

One would not expect an infant of a few 
weeks or months to walk and talk, or to- be 
physically as well developed as a child of 
several years. Why, then, should we expect 
the brain, the most delicate and sensitive 
organ in the whole body, to develop so much 
faster than any other member? It is neither 
right nor safe to force it. It is far better to 
allow the baby to take his amusement and 
mental development into his own hands at 
least for a while; he will not go beyond his 
powers of endurance, he will be moderate, and 
the progress will be slow and sure. Very little 
amusement outside of his own resources will 
suffice for him at first; for instance, taking 
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the baby on your lap for a while, or giving 
him a peep out of the window, taking him into 
another room, and, when old enough to go out, 
the daily airing, are all means enough for his 
amusement, and as much as the feeble brain 
will endure. As the brain grows older and 
stronger, and begins to develop, one might 
then commence, not so much to amuse as to 
judiciously guide his thoughts, which now are 
forming. A bright ball, a soft worsted or rub- 
ber toy, even a bit of paper or fluff of cotton 
will provide occupation for his mind for 
hours, and he will invent methods of his own 
for getting amusement from them, deliberate- 
ly and without undue excitement, but the 
moment the older person steps in and com- 
mences all sorts of antics and plays with these 
toys to urge the child to play a little longer 
or laugh a little harder, it is then the little 
nerves soon get beyond control, the child be- 
comes dissatisfied with moderation, and craves 
something still more exciting. 

As the physical development goes on still 
further, the child is more active, runs about 
and resembles a machine of perpetual motion; 
his mental activity also increases. Surely 
now he does not need to be entertained or 
urged on still further, but he does need intelli- 
gent restraining, and the little mind must be 
amused in being taught. The child at this 
age requires more variety than the infant; 
there is often a surplus energy which must be 
made use of and worked off, and a good romp 
or play is a most healthful way to do so. But 
romping and exhilarating exercise must be 
indulged in during the early part of the day, 
and all mental activity and excitement should 
be gradually tapered off as evening draws 
near. Violent playing or exercise should not 
be indulged in just before going to bed, other- 
wise the child will not go to sleep readily, he 
will be restless and have disturbing dreams. 

The babies who from birth are constantly 
amused, whose every wish is gratified, and 
who are continually entertained by some one 
older, are usually dull as they grow older, and 
rarely grow up into bright happy boys or girls. 
This is because they simply lack resources of 
their own; they have never been destroyed. 

There ought not to be such a thing as a 
nervous baby or child. When a mother makes 
the statement, as I have heard so many do, 
that her baby is very nervous, “he was born 
so and needs most careful watching,” it re- 
flects very much on that mother as a woman 
of intelligent and good judgment. The infant 
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is not born nervous. It is true he may be 
born of nervous parents and with nervous 
tendencies; but because there is such a ten- 
dency, is this any reason why it should be 
nourished, carefully tended, and cultivated as 
though it were a thing to be desired. Is ir 
necessary to continually add fuel to the fire? 
No, most emphatically no. Instead of this 
every means should be eniployed from the be- 
ginning of life to quiet and eliminate any 
such tendency. These children born of ner- 
vous parents are above all others the very ones 
who should be most carefully guarded from 
all kinds of excitement in the way of amuse- 
ment; their daily life being very quiet. 

A nurse for such children should be most 
carefully selected, not for her powers of enter- 
tainment, but for her calm and quiet manner. 
She should be a person absolutely healthy and 
without nerves. A nervous or excitable per- 
son should never undertake the care of chil- 
dren or babies, as little children, especially 
delicate ones, are most susceptible to either a 
quieting or a nervous influence. When one 
sees the strain under which most children 
are kept by amusement of all kinds, thus over- 
taxing their little brains, it is not surprising 
that this is so often called the nervous age, 
and that nervous diseases are on the increase. 

When a child is old enough to enjoy books 
and to have stories read to him, be careful in 
selecting them. It is an incomprehensible 
fact that the average adult, in choosing pic- 
tures, rhymes, and stories for children, almost 
always picks out those which abound in the 
naughty and mischievous doings of children, 
and of the dreadful things which happen to 
these children. They are also told of wicked 
giants and cruel relatives who leave babes in 
the woods to die. These stories are abomi- 
nable, and leave most vivid and lasting im- 
pression on the active brain of the child. 

It is such stories as these which excite fear, 
timidity, mischievousness, and cruelty in 
children. A child would not know fear unless 
it had been made acquainted with it, neither 
would he know that there was such a thing 
as wrong as if he were taught wrong things. 

Children should be allowed to see strangers 
and mingle with their elders often enough to 
be perfectly natural and unaffected in their 
presence, but it is a very bad habit to exhibit 
them and display all their talents and wise 
ways every time they are brought into their 
presence. I do not know of anything that is 
more ruinous to a child. 
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My baby is ten months old and takes milk 
from a cup in feedings of eight ounces each. 
Should he be allowed to take the quantity in 
about ten minutes or be fed rvore slowly ‘(—D. 
L. M. 

Ten minutes sounds a very short time for 
any one to take a glass of milk, but if you 
take it yourself you will find how long the 
ten minutes seem. I think you will find that 
your cup of milk or water has gone down very 
slowly. I do not think it will harm the baby 
to drink eight ounces in ten minutes, but do 
not allow him té take it in a shorter time. 
It will be well to remember, however, that 
when he is older and takes solid food, more 
time must be taken that the food be well 
masticated. 

During the warm weather I give my baby 
his airing from seven to ten o’clock in the 
morning. What is the best time for his 
bath, which seems to be delayed by taking 
him out at this time. Your articles on the 
care of babies are a great help to me, and J 
look forward eagerly to the Bazar.—E. C. 

During the warm weather you are quite 
right in taking the baby out during the early 
morning hours. Defer the bath until he 
comes in. 

Kindly state in “ Answers to Mothers” 
what is necessary for an infant’s outfit, also 
what length dresses are now worn?—Mrs. W. 
B.S. 

For a very young baby have, to begin with, 
half a dozen shirts, six or eight flannel bands, 
four dozen diapers, in two sizes—two dozen 
eighteen-inch and two dozen twenty-inch—to 
be of cotton bird’s-eye, at least eight barrow- 
coats, half a dozen white skirts, ten slips or 
dresses, half a dozen pair of socks, half a 
dozen light flannel or worsted sacques, and six 
light night-gowns made of soft outing flan- 
nel. Make the length of the dresses about 
thirty-six inches; any longer are uncomfort- 
able and heavy. This wardrobe is not large, 
and is only suggested as a beginning; it will 
have to be added to as the baby grows larger. 

The articles in the mothers’ column of 





Harper’s Bazar have interested me very 
much, and I would like to ask a few ques- 
tions about my own babies. We are soon to 
move to the sea-shore for the summer, and I 
have been wondering what to do about sea 
baths for the children. I have three—a lit- 
tle girl three and a half years old, a boy twen- 
ty months, and a baby four months old. Our 
house is about an eighth of a mile from the 
beach, a long distance to carry water for three 
babies. The beach is rocky, with numerous 
sharp stones to cut the little feet, still the 
water is delightful, and we adults take such 
pleasure in our baths that it seems too bad 
the babies cannot share it. How old should a 
child be before going into the salt water? 
Should the water be heated, and should the 
bath be given every day ‘—Elsie. 

I should allow the three-year-old child to 
take a bath in the salt water on warm days 
when the sun is shining; the feet can be pro- 
tected with bath-shoes, and she should,be in 
charge of an adult so that she will not fall 
on the sharp stones; she should not stay in 
the water longer than five or ten minutes. 
The two younger children would better take 
their bath in the house, and the water should 
be heated to the temperature of the ordinary 
bath. 

Do you approve of allowing babies to sleep 
out-of-doors in summer? If so, should their 
heads be covered with a cap? My little baby 
perspires very freely, and I am afraid she 
might take cold if she takes her nap out-of- 
doors.— Elsie. 

There is not the slightest harm in allowing 
the baby to sleep out-of-doors on hot days and 
without a cap. If the baby is not so warmly 
clothed she will be less apt to perspire. 

Is there any danger in allowing children to 
sit directly on the grass or ground and dig in 
the summer ‘—Esie. 

I would not allow the children to sit on the 
ground without a cushion or other protective,. 
but they may sit on the dry warm sand on the 
beach and dig to their hearts’ content, with- 
out danger of cold. 
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INSTINCT 


HER DOG WONDERS IF HE’S IN THE WAY. 


THE READINESS OF TOMMY 


“Tommy is such a good boy,” said Mrs. Tad- 
dells to the minister, as she served the pastry. 
“You know, Dr. Choker, that pie isn’t good for 
little boys.” 

“That is very true, Mrs. Taddells,” the min- 
ister assented, as he put « mouthful of the cus- 
tard pie where it would do the most good—or 
harm—*“ that is very true, Mrs. Taddells. When 
I was a boy I was not allowed to eat pastry, and 
all mothers must watch their children’s diet very 
carefully.” 

“ But I am not at all harsh with Tommy, you 
will understand, Doctor,” Mrs. Taddells went on. 
“ Whenever I have something for dessert which 
Tommy cannot eat—pie, for example—I give him 
five cents to pay for his deprivation. And Tom- 


my takes it so cheerfully, Doctor. 
jects in the least. 
Dr. Choker.” 

“TI am very glad to hear it, Mrs. Taddells. 
No, thank you, I could not think of eating more 
than one piece of pie, excellent as it is. But I 
am truly glad to hear of Tommy’s manliness and 
cheerfulness when deprived of pie, for most chil- 
dren act in a very disagreeable manner when they 
can’t have what their elders have at table, and 
when they are prevented from indulging in some- 
thing they like. I suppose. Tommy,” the clergy- 
man went on, “ you like pie?” 

* Yessir.” 

“ What makes you take the five cents so cheer- 
fully to go without?” 

“Oh, with the nickel I can get a whole pie at 
the grocery around the corner.” 


He never ob- 
Tommy is such a dear boy, 
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THE HOUR FOR REPOSE 


It was about three of the 
clock in the good old Quaker 
City, and I was on Chestnut 
Street. Desiring to make a 
few purchases, I approached one 
of the large bargain-marts of 
that busy thoroughfare, and 
would have entered, but a man 
at the door barred my way. 

“You cannot enter now.” 

“Why not?’ I asked, some- 
what amazed, for the day was 
not the Sabbath nor a holiday. 

“ Because,” he explained, 
“this is the hour for repose, 
and all the employees are tak- 
ing their afternoon nap.” 

































PROBABLY NOT 
Etta. “ Bella told me just 
what she thought of me.” 
STELLA. “ Are you ever going 
to speak to her again?” 


INFALLIBLE 
“They are thinking of pray- 
ing for rain.” 
“ Nonsense!” we replied. 
“ Better hold a picnic.” 





CONSISTENT, AT ANY RATE 


“Whuy, DoLLy, WHERE’S Marie? I THOUGHT 
YOU WERE PLAYING CIRCUS.” 

“ WELL, SHE GOT MAD AND WENT HOME ‘CAUSE 
I WOULDN’T GIVE HER ANY PEANUTS. I WAS THE 
MONKEY AND SHE WAS THE TIGER, AND TIGERS 
DON’T EAT PEANUTS.” 


DO NOT DELAY 


“T have been reading about the falls of Ni- 
agara,”’ remarked Mr. Linger to Miss Frocks. 

“That is where a great many bridal couples 
go on their wedding journey, isn’t it?” she cooed. 

“ Why, yes, I believe so,” replied Mr. Linger. 

“T should so like to see Niagara Falls,” the 
girl said, in a low, thoughtful voice. 

“Yes, they are a wonderful spectacle. But 
what I was about to say was that the annual re- 
port of the United States Geological Survey says 
that in 3500 years the falls will be no more, the 
bed of the river will be dry, and the Great Lakes 
will be emptying into the Mississippi River.” 

“In how many years?” 

“ Thirty-five hundred.” 

“So soon as that?” exclaimed Miss Frocks. 
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“ WHY, WHAT PRETTY BEADS YOU HAVE, “Let us go and see them at once.” , 
Dottie! ARE THEY GOLD?” “ We will,” said Mr. Linger, “and we will go 
“No’mM. I GUESS THEY’S JUST FLAVORED on our bridal tour.” 


WITH GOLD.” And they were very happy ever after. 





THE SUMMER GIRL’S COMPLEXION 


BY GRACE PECKHAM MURRAY, M.D. 


N not the sun, thou art 
so fair!” exclaims the lover 
A “<“Y’] of the old ballad when 
ow Rx \j enticing his lady to leave 
GwWey/) her cushions and come out 
23 with him to view the beau- 
ties of budding nature in the spring-time. He 
had probably had experience before how re- 
luctant was Phyllis to expose her beautiful 
face to the too ardent rays of the sun, for the 
women of our grandmothers’ time had no 
incentive or desire to battle with the effects 
of sunlight, in the shape of sunburn, tan, and 
freckles, and hesitated not to practise that 
discretion which they considered the better 
part of valor—that is, to avoid exposure by 
staying prudently within-doors when the 
enemy was abroad, or when obliged to go 
forth to meet him, to do so armed with gloves 
and veils. Delicacy at that time was in fash- 
ion and was acquired at any price, even by the 
consumption of a diet composed of chalk, 
slate-pencils, or arsenic. The summer girl of 
1900 is ready to take a spin in an automobile; 
or to speed forth on her bicycle; or to hold her 
own with a racquet in her hand at the tennis 
nets; or with her sticks to speed her ball over 
the short or long course of the golf-links; or 
to take her ocean bath, and with sturdy 
strokes to swim and disport herself like a 
mermaid in her abbreviated bathing costume; 
or to row and sail and yacht from early morn 
until late at night, letting the sun leave what 
impress upon her it can or may. 

Some skins are so made that they can resist 
the onslaughts of the fierce rays of the sun, 
and can alike defy wind and weather; but 
many have such delicate skins that a day’s 
pleasure in the open air means several days 
of suffering from cheeks and nose reddened 
and almost, if not quite, blistered. The dis- 
figuring effects of sunburn are not alone to be 
thought of, but the further consideration of 
the smarting and actual pain, and, a day or 
two after, the peeling of the skin, and the 
changes of the red from the bright hues of 
the recent burn through diminishing shades, 
until the yellow and brown stains remain, to 
render the next sunburn more exasperating. 

The texture of the skin is likewise injured 


when frequently subjected to sunburn. One 
should, therefore, avoid it as much as possi- 
ble. It is not as difficult to do this as you 
would think. In the first place, before going 
forth on any adventure in which you are like- 
ly to get sunburnt, take the precaution to 
oil the face with cold cream, or with pure 
white vaseline, or, if that is too sticky, with 
white vaseline and almond oil, equal parts, 
and then use some good reliable powder. If 
you do not care for looks, put it on thickly, 
and it acts as a mask to protect the skin. 
Avoid as far as possible the reflection of the 
sun upon glaring sand or water. This burns 
more quickly than anything else. A veil, too, 
is a great protection—a silk-tissue veil rather 
than lace with spots. I have seen the imprint 
of the veil done in red and white upon the 
face, the sun burning through the meshes of 
lace, and leaving white dots where the thick- 
ness of the embroidered spots hindered it 
from passing through. 

The great temptation after the exposure to 
the heat and the probabilities of sunburn is 
to wash the face. Water acts like a mordant 
to set the dye of sunburn. The skin that 
might have possibly escaped with faint red- 
ness becomes scarlet and even blistered after 
washing while the sun is still upon it or after 
just returning from an exposing expedition. 
Wipe the face gently with some oily prepara- 
tion and use powder that is soothing, and the 
effects of the sunburn will shortly pass away. 

When you do wash the face, use water as 
hot as can be borne, dabbing the face with it, 
or applying it with hot compresses—that is, 
thick folds of cloth. In putting powder on 
the face do not use a powder-puff that has 
been employed to mop the face time out of 
mind, but take a piece of absorbent cotton or 
a piece of cheese-cloth which can be thrown 
aside after use. 

Tan is due to exposure of the face to wind 
and weather. It is preceded by sunburn in 
skins which are very delicate, while in those 
which are not so susceptible it appears with- 
out the intermediate stage. If one does not 
wish to become “as black as an Indian,” as 
it is popularly expressed, the same precau- 
tions should be observed as those taken to 
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ward off sunburn. If the tan has appeared it 
can be helped and possibly remedied by the 
use of lemon juice and the ointments just 
spoken of. 

It is most difficult to determine what it is 
in some skins which occasions the appearance 
of freckles. Freckles are points or patches 
of pigment which are deposited in the deeper 
layers of the skin. It is generally supposed 
that they are due to exposure to the wind and 
the sun, and certainly they are the great 
causative agents, as any one who freckles 
easily can prove by going forth unveiled into 
the jaws of a March wind; but these causes 
do not account for their appearance, as fre- 
quently is the case, upon parts of the body 
which are covered by the clothing. Freckles 
are the trial and the bane of those who have 
the daintiest skins. A writer on cosmetic, a 
man, airily says “it is easy to get rid of 
freckles.” It is doubtful if he has ever tried. 
Prevention is the best remedy, and is of the 
same order as that just described for sunburn. 
When the freckles are present, they can only 
be removed by destroying the superficial layers 
of the skin, down to that one in which the 
pigment has been deposited, after which the 
new cells which are formed appear without 
the pigment or only a trace of it, which can 
be removed by the second application. A 
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number of lotions are recommended, all hav- 
ing this aim. If the freckles are not deep, 
lemon juice or weak acids are sufficient, ap- 
plied night and morning. 

The basis of almost all freckle lotions is 
corrosive sublimate, the bichloride of mer- 
cury; the proportion is five grains to the 
ounce. Colorless iodine painted over the 
spots, until the skin is reddened and the outer 
layers have peeled off, is very efficacious. 
Peroxide of hydrogen has been recently rec- 
ommended as one of the best means of re- 
moving freckles. All skins are different in 
temper. Some resent interference or med- 
dling; those which are most likely to do so 
are those that freckle and burn easily. It is 
well to try all lotions and remedies for the 
skin with great caution; take a little patch, 
out of sight, and experiment first with those 
cosmetics which you have never tried be- 
fore. 

The twentieth-century summer girl under- 
stands better than any generation that has 
ever preceded her that the best cosmetics are 
the bright, fresh air, the sunlight and exer- 
cise, as well as everything that promotes the 
free circulation of the blood, the fullest ex- 
pansion and aeration of the lungs, and the 
active participation of the glandular struct- 
ure of the skin. 


A TENNIS: MAID 


SAMUEL 


MINTURN 


PECK 


At tennis I with Ethel played. 
Across the net in youth arrayed 


She smiled at me. 


No lily bell, 


No fawn of old in Eden dell, 
So brightly shone, so lithely swayed. 


’*T was mine to serve. 


I swift essayed; 


But who can win by Love betrayed! 
Not balls, but arrows hissed my knell 


At tennis. 


Yet hark the sequel! 


In the shade, 


So fierce the conquered sighed and prayed, 
Lo, Cupid wove another spell— 


The turncoat wee!—and strange to tell, 
Though lost the match, I won the maid 


At tennis! 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH SKETCHES 


considered from the inside and the out- 

side points of view about equally. At 
one end of a long hall in a country house 
near the Hudson there is an exquisite win- 
dow, serving not only its legitimate purpose, 
which is to light 
the hall, but also, 
as some one put it, 
“to bring a pine- 
tree into the 
house.” This win- 
dow is of plate- 
glass, and begins 
some six feet from 
the floor. The pine- 
tree outside grows 
close against it, 
and to carry out 


T= treatment of windows should be 

















the impression of 
SEAT FOR HIGH WINDOW. its belonging to 
the hall, that en- 


tire end of the hall is banked with ferns and 
greens, while a small fountain playing into 
an oblong marble basin on the floor is also 
filled with growing plants. 

A window at the top of the stairs might 
be treated so as to suggest the world out- 
side, bringing some of it in-doors. The usual 


fashion is to curtain such windows, but much 
may be done by the use of flowers in pots, or 
by training a vine across on the inside or 
outside. The window-sill could be utilized 
to hold some of the pots, and a narrow shelf 
supported on wooden cleats be added for hold- 
ing more. 

One of the best 
ways for securing 
privacy by means 
of curtains is to 
hang a thin and al- 
most transparent 
material over the 
other muslin dra- 
peries. The sheer 
and transparent 
material which is 
hung over the mus- 
lin serves to soften 
the light that en- 
ters, adding in this 
way to the general charm of the room. The 
view of the street is also more or less ex- 
cluded, for, unlike the lace curtain, this sheer 
material does not permit the individual in- 
doors to take advantage of the man on the 
street, gaining a view of him without being 
seen one’s self. One must draw it aside in 














SILK DRAPERY OVER LACE. 





Window-pane 
Decorated with |" 
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Any Pattern 
may be used 
for this Purpose, 
either Conven- 
tional or Floral 
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WINDOW PAINTED WITH JONQUILS. 


order to see distinctly. This, however, is easy, 
the curtain being run on a fine brass rod. 
Some persons content themselves with using 
picture wire, which serves a most excellent 
purpose often in housekeeping. 

This sheer material is generally of silk— 
not China silk, it must be remembered, which 
is much too thick for the purpose. Cheese- 
cloth does very well when 
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Coats of arms on windows are almost al- 
ways charming in their effect. Those of us 
who have not seen them in some of the old 
and beautiful houses abroad have at least 
done so in pictures of these places by cele- 
brated artists. Coats of arms may be painted 
directly on the glass with the brush, or they 
may be stencilled—an easier process for most 
persons. Other designs are used when there 
are no coats of arms—for instance, the fleur 
de lis, circles, and, as the illustration shows, 
any pattern which the fancy of the artist 
dictates. This decoration of window-panes 
serves to keep outsiders from looking in, ex- 
cludes ugly views, and helps to make the win- 
dow pretty in itself. Sometimes in a New 
York house, when the window at the end of 
a long room opens within a few feet of an 
ugly wing, or of a neighbor’s window, this 
treatment with coats of arms has been tried, 
leaded glass in these instances surrounding 
them. But the leaded glass is not necessary, 
and the ordinary square panes may be cov- 
ered with decorations which give this effect. 

One ingenious young woman in a studio- 
building has a high window from which she 
can see for miles, but under it the blundering 
architect placed a steam heater. She there- 
fore has had built, directly over the steam 
heater, a high seat with reading-desk in front 
of it. Over the top of the window a shelf is 
run for holding pottery and brass. Here she 
sits and enjoys her sunsets or the lights of 
the city on a foggy night. 





economy has to be consid- 
ered. When the muslin cur- 


tains are white and the 
glare would be bad, this 
overhanging softéns the 
light. Yellow, pink, or ap- 
ple green is used. Now 
and then a lover of brilliant 
hues insists on red. But 


yellow is always used where 
the light is cold, as in a 
north room. It gives, as we 
all know, the effect of sun- 
light. The curtains under- 
neath are not always ruffled, 
though so much of beauty 
and grace is gained by a 
ruffie that it is generally 
worth while even at the 
cost of additional labor to 














have one. 


TREATMENT OF WINDOW WITH REGARD 


TO OUTSIDE TREES. 
































Man’s Joy in June 

HEN the poet wrote “ What’s so rare 

\ \ as a day in June” he was doubtless 
less absorbed in the beauties of 

early summer than he was filled with joy to 
think that his wife was through with spring 
house-cleaning. Generally speaking, men are 
cleanly creatures. On a whole, they love what 
pertains to physical cleanliness—cold water, 
spotless linen. It becomes a matter of inter- 
est to the inquiring mind, therefore, to under- 
stand why every man on earth hates house- 
cleaning. This is why. It discloses the su- 
periority of woman. It makes a man feel 
what an insignificant and inefficient creature 
he is in his own household. Whatever else 
a man can beat in the world—be it his op- 
ponent in politics, his rival in business, or 
even Colonel Bogie in golf—did this man or 
any other ever beat a carpet to the satisfac- 
tion of his wife? Whatever else he can drive 
—bargains, four-in-hands, or a “ deadly iron” 
that makes him the pride of the links—can he 
drive a single tack in matting so that his wife 
is not obliged to take it out next day and 
hammer it in all over again? What indeed 
can a man do to help in cleaning his own 
house but get out of the way and smile— 
above everything else, he must smile and 
seem exceeding glad that he is living. Wheth- 
er he slips on a piece of soap on the top stair 
and falls to the bottom, whether he steps on 
a tack in the still dark watches of the night, 
he has no right to express one painful 
thought. He must remember through it ail 
that he is a man—only a husband on whom 
the sorrows of house-cleaning never descend. 
His is the joyous, frivolous sex that has mere- 
ly to work at business and money-making. 
The task of ripping up, scouring, airing, and 
putting moth-balls around his happy home, 
what does he know, what can he do of this? 
Then what does it matter if he have nothing 
for dinner night after night but cold shoul- 
der, baker’s bread, jam, and tea? Is the hor- 
ror of this anything compared with what his 
wife has been through? Just a slight obsta- 
cle in the way of woman’s clean sweep, just 
a still small voice calling the housewife’s 
bustling soul to better things—that is all a 
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man amounts to in house-cleaning time. 
Thus does he draw a deep breath of delight 
and drop into poetry when the house is finally 
cleaned and the days of June have come. 





Woman’s Brain looks up 
CIENCE promises to do something for 
the reputation of a woman’s brain. Up 
to date the relative greatness of mind, com- 
paring a man’s and a woman’s, has been sup- 
posed to be fairly indicated in the fact that 
a man’s brain weighs more than a woman’s— 
about ten per cent. more, according to one es- 
timate; twelve per cent. more, according to 
another. In this connection there have ap- 
peared a few extenuating facts on behalf of 
the woman. There is less variability in wo- 
man’s brain than in man’s. It lies closer to 
the average. As it shows less extraordinary 
development at the one end of the scale, so it 
shows less abnormal deficiency at the other. 
There are fewer idiots and imbeciles among 
women than among men—in some countries 
the excess of male incompetents is fifty per 
cent. Also in connection with this theory of 
the weight of brains, it is to be stated that an 
elephant’s brain weighs more than a man’s. 
In proportion to its body weight, the smaller 
animal has always the larger brain. At all 
events, to show of how little significance 
brain weight is, considered with reference to 
body weight, it should be noted that, thus es- 
timated, woman has an advantage of six per 
cent. over man. 

Clearly, since feminine superiority can un- 
der certain aspects be construed from a com- 
parison of brain weight, this basis is not alto- 
gether reliable. Men therefore are seeking to 
know whether quality rather than quantity 
is not the determining factor of intellectual! 
superiority. For six or seven years past, two 
men, one in Italy and another in Spain, have 
been patiently studying neurons (brain ele- 
ments which make the physical basis of 
mind), with a view to discovering just what, 
if any, is the difference between man’s and 
woman’s intellect, and whether this is a dif- 
ference of degree or a constitutional differ- 
ence of character. Meanwhile, one scientist 
figures out this, that if, as brain weight seems 
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to indicate, the average woman has ten per 
cent. less of intellectual capacity than man, 
there are still ninety per cent. of the women 
equals of ninety per cent. of the men. Fur- 
thermore, making allowance for the excess of 
male idiots, the average man has to recognize 
that about forty per cent. of the women are 
his superior in intellect. These facts are 
pleasing in themselves, and they show, also, 
that science is willing, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, to speak well and kindly of 
us. 


Something to Learn from Cuba 

HILE we are teaching Cuba the mys- 

tery and expense of practical politics, 

and the whole theory of political independ- 

ence, Americans who have been living in the 

island bring back word of a few things Cuba 

ean teach us. Among much else, all that per- 
tains to good manners. 

An army officer lately returned from duty 
in Havana tells a characteristic story. He 
was sent to inspect the sanitary condition of 
a place which covered the space of a small 
square, less than an average square as Ameri- 
can cities are laid out. Here, built back to 
back, with but fifteen feet between each dou- 
ble line, was row upon row of small wooden 
sheds, in some of which lived animals, in 
some human beings. Approaching the door 
of one shed, the officer saw a young man and 
his wife sitting down to their noon meal—a 
solitary dish in the centre of a small rough 
table, on which was heaped rice and a pale 
green mixture like pistachio. When the 
young man at the head of this table perceived 
the officer at the door, he rose, and with in- 
comparable grace bowed and extended his 
single plate of poor food to the visitor. Said 
the latter, “ His manner really convinced me 
that of all pleasure I could give him, the 
greatest would be to accept the whole of his 
dinner.” While the young man thus royally 
did the honors of his mean table, the young 
wife stood with charming dignity acknow- 
ledging the officer’s presence, and by a certain 
indefinable grace of manner yielded at once 
obedience to the hospitality of her husband, 
and a modest, earnest extension of her own. 
So it is going along the streets of Havana, 
travellers tell us, especially if an American 
child is of the party. The natives overwhelm 
the child with devoted attentions, and the lit- 
tle barefooted, scant-clad, ill-fed, erstwhile 
reconcentrado will run for his only poor toy 
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—nothing more than a scrap of bright-col- 
ored paper, perhaps—and with all his heart 
force it into the keeping of the little Ameri- 
ean. This is all touching, and will doubtless 
tend to improve our manners while we are 
improving Cuba’s mind and politics. But 
one distressing thought presents itself. Do 
you suppose the United States has been so 
ready to take all Cuba has that the inhabi- 
tants of the island now think there is nothing 
for them to do but yield up their money or 
their life—their dinner and their dolls—to 
any American passer-by ¢ 


The Serious Mission of Women 
HAUNCEY M. DEPEW, addressing a 
class of girl graduates’ in Washington, 

has declared, “ There are three great events 
in a woman’s life; these are her graduation, 
her engagement, and her marriage.” Then he 
dropped a hint that would be very valuable 
to women if it admitted practical application 
in their case. 

“Life is not all serious, and it is not all 
work. I believe in fun. Why, I am here to- 
night as young and gay and healthy as any of 
you, because I have gotten out of life all the 
fun there is in it.” 

Fun—the mere joy of living—how is it to 
be included in the calculations of the woman 
the sweet girl graduate becomes? We know 
ourselves, alas!—we women of the times. We 
admit our imperfections, and set ourselves 
heroically to the task of self-improvement. 
We know the world, too—more’s the pity. 
To be merry—glad we’re living—how can we? 
We have a mothers’ meeting at 9 a.m. to 
prove what’s awry with mothers and their 
children. At ten we go into the slums to 
wrench our hearts, soil our hands, and, 
but for force of intellect, despair, striving 
to make life and light out of the humanity of 
the submerged. The afternoon we have a 
meeting where papers read conclusively dem- 
onstrate that woman is doomed to injustice 
from the start, and that all we get on earth 
we shall have by fighting grimly. So it goes 
from morning till dewy eve, and through the 
night our sleep is troubled with the thought 
of all the burden that falls on us. It is very 
well for a man to talk of the wisdom of fun. 
But let him try being a woman of to-day. Let 
him know all she knows, and try to do all that 
her conscience demands of her. Then he will 
see how true it is that living is very serious 
business. 
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TOMATO SALAD, PARISIENNE 


CALD six round, ripe tomatoes of equal size, 
S and remove the skin. Cut from the stem side 
a round piece two inches in diameter, scoop 
out the seeds, dust the shells with a pinch of 
salt, fill with eracked ice, and leave on ice for 
three hours. 
For the filling boil a live lobster, weighing 
about two pounds, for fifteen minutes in a court 
bouillon made with four quarts of water, one gill 

















TOMATO SALAD, PARISIENNE. 


of vinegar, one sliced onion, four sprigs of pars- 
ley, two cloves, and one bay-leaf. This must boil 
ten minutes before the lobster is put in. Allow 
an extra five minutes if the lobster weighs over 
three pounds. When cooked, split the shell, re- 
move thé meat, cutting the latter in pieces a 
quarter-inch thick. Slice very thin enough sour 
pickles to make two table-spoonfuls. Cut in small 
pieces the bottom of two artichokes which have 
previously been cooked for forty minutes in plenty 
of salted boiling water and cooled. Have at hand 
also one quart cooked string-beans. Cut in small 
pieces enough for four table-spoonfuls, reserving 
the balance to garnish as illustrated. Put the 
four articles in a bowl and season with a half- 
teaspoonful salt, two pinches pepper, one salad- 
spoonful vinegar, two of olive oil. Mix gently, 
put on ice for an hour, then turn the salad into 
a strainer to drain, and put on ice for thirty min- 
utes before returning to a cold bowl. Make with 
the yolk of an egg and two gills of olive oil a 
good stiff mayonnaise. Put aside two table- 
spoonfuls for the top of tomatoes, and mix the 
rest with the salad. Empty the tomatoes, drain, 
fill with the force-meat, add the reserved mayon- 
naise, and put on each a shrimp or lobster claw. 


Serve with the string-beans dressed with a French 
dressing around them. Cold chicken or ham may 
be used instead of the lobster. 


FRESH BEEF TONGUE, SAUCE PIQUANTE 


Soak a large fresh tongue and an ox tail one 
hour in cold water. Wash well, put in a sauce- 
pan and cover with warm water. When it boils 
season with half table-spoonful salt, two pinches 
pepper, two large onions, two large carrots, two 
white turnips, a bouquet of four sprigs parsley, 
one branch celery, one small bay-leaf, two cloves, 
four whole peppers. Cook three hours; remove 
the tongue and ox tail. Peel the former and cut 
in slices, which arrange around a warm platter, 
leaving the space in the centre to receive the 
sauce. Garnish the tongue with small pickles, as 
illustrated. 

For the sauce, put in a saucepan half table- 
spoonful shallots chopped fine, one table-spoonful 
chopped pickles, a half table-spoonful French 
capers, and a gill of wine vinegar. Boil to re- 
duce half; strain. Wash the saucepan and put 
in a half table-spoonful butter, one teaspoonful 
flour. Cook three minutes. Pour on slowly, 
stirring constantly, two gills of the hot tongue 
stock; add the strained sauce and boil gently 
fifteen minutes. Remove from the fire, add two 
table-spoonfuls glace de viande, one table-spoon- 
ful finely sliced pickles, and a little chopped 
parsley. Pour the sauce in the centre of the plat- 
ter. Serve very hot. If the glace de viande is 
not at hand, add a half table-spoonful butter. 














FRESH BEEF TONGUE, SAUCE PIQUANTE. 


The tongue broth will make an excellent soup. 
Cut the vegetables and ox tail in small pieces, 
add two table-spoonfuls barley, well washed, and 
one tomato cut in pieces. Cook forty minutes; 
skim and serve. 
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ity, a large and enthusiastic attendance, and 

plenty of spicy questions to give the needed 
element of excitement, characterized the fifth 
biennial meeting of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Milwaukee last week. Those 
who thought that high-water mark was touched 
at Denver realized that the lily can be painted 
and refined gold gilded. The success of Denver 
has been repeated and overreached. Denver 
gave the federation a splendid object-lesson in 
the management of a biennial meeting; its mis- 
takes were eliminated, and all its good points 
remembered and intensified at Milwaukee. 

The gathering of the women began as early 
as Friday, increased through Saturday and Sun- 
day, and eulminated on Monday, when the large 
delegations from Massachusetts, New York, Colo- 
rado, and more remote States arrived on special 
trains. A feature of the Milwaukee assembly 
was the increased attendance of club women who 
were not delegates. Where clubs were entitled 
to two or three delegates, twenty and twenty- 
five women accompanied the party, this propor- 
tion being preserved in the larger delegations. 
The arrangements of the Milwaukee ‘women were 
admirably planned and successfully carried out. 
Every incoming train was met by a reception 
committee, whose yellow badge betokened its of- 
fice, and in a remarkably short space of time 
the visitors found their quarters, wherever they 
were. In many cases, too, the club woman was 
looked up a short time after her establishment 
at her allotted place, to see if she were com- 
fortable, and to facilitate in any way her special 
wish. The receptions on the opening day were 
another good point in the conduct of the affair. 
At biennial meetings, heretofore, these recep- 
tions have occurred a little later in the week, 
but at Milwaukee, Monday afternoon saw two, 
and on Monday evening three large entertain- 
ments of this sort were offered to the visiting 
women, a quick acquaintance being thereby in- 
sured. 

The preliminary arrangements in every way, 
as experienced on Monday, were loudly praised. 
The credentials committee was quartered in so 
large a room and with two or three annexes, 
easily discovered by means of large placards, 
that the terrific crowding and congestion of 
Denver was conspicuous by its absence. Women 
got their cards and badges with such ease and 
rapidity that they walked away feeling they had 
time on their hands. 

At the trio of receptions on Monday evening 
it was estimated that between three and four 
thousand women passed through the doors of 
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the Plankinton House, the Public Library, and 
the Garden of the Deutscher Club. Nearly every 
one showed at all three of the places. At the 
hotel the officers of the Wisconsin State Federa- 
tion formed the receiving party, headed by Mrs. 
FE. H. Neville, the State president. At the Public 
Library the art committee, biennial and local, re- 
ceived the guests; Mrs. Herman J. Hall, of Chi- 
cago, chairman; Mrs. Ellen H. Brockway, of 
Brooklyn, New York; Mrs. Charles N. Dow, of 
Jamestown, New York; and Mrs. 8. S. Frackle- 
ton, chairman of Milwaukee local board, and 
members of the local committee assisted. The 
third floor of the beautiful Public Library was 
filled with a most interesting and artistic ex- 
hibit of paintings, rugs, rare laces, and curios. 
These were so arranged as to give a rich effect. 

It was, however, at the Deutscher Club that 
fairy-land itself was depicted; this being an 
al fresco féte. The fine club-house was artisti- 
eally decorated with Japanese jarasols, lanterns, 
vines, and greens, and the club-grounds were 
fairly ablaze with light from one end to the 
other, clusters of small electric lights being 
placed close together the entire length of the 
walk and driveways, and seemingly whterever a 
stretch ten feet long could be found. Fortunate- 
ly, the night was perfect, moon and stars con- 
tributing with their remote splendor to the set- 
ting of the scene. With these receptions and a 
large one held at one of the beautiful lake-shore 
homes, especially in honor of the visiting press 
women, the entire federation became acquainted 
with each other on the first day of the meeting. 

Tuesday morning the formal opening of the 
sessions took place. The Alhambra Theatre, at 
which most of the meetings were held, is much 
larger than the Broadway Theatre of Denver. 
Tuesday morning was most impressive. Viewed 
from the stage or a proscenium box, the great 
auditorium seemed a flower-garden of summer 
beauty, with the light toilettes and gay bonnets 
of the assembly. The first stroke of the gavel 
evoked a change, for the chairman promptly re- 
quested that all hats be removed. The audience 
differed slightly from that of Denver on the 
same occasion in the scarcity of men. A single 
one was on the platform, the Hon. David S. 
tose, Mayor of Milwaukee. One or two venture- 
some spirits of the male persuasion sat in a 
box, one of them being Robert J. Burdette, whose 
wife is president of the California State Federa- 
tion. Mr. Burdette, by-the-way. believes thor- 
oughly in clubs, and accompanied Mrs. Burdette 
to this, her first biennial, and did not hesitate 
to say that he enjoyed it as much as she. 

The opening prayer was made by Miss Ellen 
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C. Sabin, President of the -Milwautkee-Downer 
College for women. On behalf of the city Mayor 
Rose gave the club women a cordial welcome and 
the freedom of Milwaukee. Mrs. James Sidney 
Peck, president of the biennial local board, ex- 
tended a greeting from the women’s clubs of 
Milwaukee, federated and unfederated, for there 
has been no division in this respect in their atti- 
tude of cordial effort for the success of the meet- 
ing, and Mrs. Neville, president of the State 
federation, received the visitors on behalf of her 
constituency. Mrs. Neville’s welcome was grace- 
ful and eloquent. She said that the State had 
been preparing for two hundred and fifty years 
to welcome these women. “ Our Plymouth Rock,” 
she said, “is on the shores of Green Bay, and 
the date of our pioneer landing is 1649.” She 
was constantly interrupted with bursts of ap- 
plause that did not readily subside. The re- 
sponse to these cordial greetings was brilliantly 
made by Mrs. Sarah 8. Platt-Decker, of Denver, 
vice-president of the General Federation. Mrs. 
Decker has an earnest, genuine manner that 
carries its own magnetism. Mrs. Lowe’s ad- 
dress, which followed, was a masterly produc- 
tion; although read, Mrs. Lowe constantly be- 
came imbued with her own earnestness and fell 
unconsciously into graceful gesture and empha- 
sis that materially contributed to the effect of 
her address. 

The work of the federation as now indicated 
focuses particularly on the industrial needs of 
women and children; on the educational prob- 
lems of the time; on the extension of library 
work throughout the country, and on the great 
question of domestic service reform. Wa 
earning women, Mrs. Lowe thinks, should be 
permitted to pursue their work with full rights 
and without undue jostling of the men, a senti- 
ment which would doubtless have been applauded 
had there been men enough to hear it. Mrs. 
Lowe was listened to throughout with the closest 
attention, and it was evident from the interested 
silence that accompanied her remarks that the 
applause which followed them was sincere and 
evoked by the high quality of her address rather 
than merely a compliment to the occasion. 
Greetings from fraternal societies—which in- 
cluded the National Congress of, Mothers, repre- 
sented by Mrs. Birney; the National Council of 
Jewish Women, by Mrs. Sullivan; the National 
Council of Women, by Mrs. St. John Gaffney; 
the National Woman’s Suffrage Association, re 
resented by Mrs. Blankenberg, in the unavoidable 
detention of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, the 
president—closed the meeting. 

The first evening meeting, on Tuesday evening, 
was a brilliant effort of the art committee, and 
was a beautiful entertainment. The stage was 
set as a European out-door studio; as the cur- 
tain rose, students were seen modelling in clay. 
Across the rear scene a procession of Greek 
models represented the thoughts of the workers, 
while unseen voices chanted a Greek chorus; 
a souvenir programme of great artistic beauty, 
sculpturesque in effect, and with a replica of the 
winged Victory on the first page, was distributed. 
The second meeting under the auspices of the 
same committee was the single, “ gentlemen’s 
night” of the biennial meeting. Dr. George 
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Kriehn’s address on “Municipal Art in Ameri- 
ca” was full of practical suggestion. 

An issue that threatened during the early 
days of the convention to make a great deal of 
trouble, related to the question of admission of 
the delegate from the New Era Club of Boston, 
a club of colored women. Mrs. Josephine Ruffin 
was the delegate, and her credentials were with- 
held by the board, pending some action in rela- 
tion to this matter. When the question of her 
admission came up, so much opposition was made 
by some of the representatives of Southern clubs 
that this action was deemed necessary. The in- 
cident aroused a great deal of discussion, and 
it was feared at one time that a serious issue 
would be forced: This was, however, happily 
averted, and the matter was held over for some 
future consideration. In point of fact, it will 
take a constitutional change to establish the 
color line in the General Federation if it is 
deemed necessary to do so. The New Era Club 
has been regularly admitted, and is entitled to 
representation, and except that the board has 
probably the power to assume arbitrary action 
in the withholding of credentials to an objec- 
tionable delegate, there is no right nor justice 
in the proceedings. Massachusetts, who invol- 
untarily precipitated this issue, acted with great 
dignity and tact in the matter. There was 
plenty of gossip rife over the affair, but the 
conservatism of the federation rose to the occa- 
sion, and it was determined not to spoil the bi- 
ennial by any open rupture. 

The question of the election of a successor to 
Mrs. Lowe came up promptly. From the first 
Mrs. Lowe persisted in her determination not 
to permit her name to go before the convention 
a second time. All through the early part of 
the week, however, it was felt that she might 
yield to persuasion in this respect, and the work 
for the various candidates proposed was carried 
on with this qualification. New names were 
suggested constantly. Mrs. Williamson, president 
of the State Federation of New Jersey; Mrs. 
Philip N. Moore, the present treasurer of the 
federation; Mrs. Horace Brock, of Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. Herman J. Hall, of Chicago, chairman of 
the federation art committee; Mrs. Denison, 
president of Sorosis of New York; Mrs. Anna D. 
West,. of Massachusetts—were some of the new 
names mentioned. Mrs. Platt-Decker of Den- 
ver was referred to always with enthusiasm, but 
it was not thought that she would take it. Un- 
questionably the strongest candidate through the 
first half of the week was that presented by 
New York, Mrs. William Tod Helmuth. 

Mrs. Lowe’s reconsideration of her decision not 
to be a candidate for re-election resulted at onee 
in the withdrawal by Mrs. Helmuth of her name, 
and the ticket brought in by the nominating com- 
mittee, and later confirmed by the convention, 
continues Mrs. Lowe in office for another term, 
with Mrs. Charles Denison, of New York, as 
vice-president; Miss Evans of Minnesota, second 
vice-president. Other chief officers elected are: 
recording secretary, Mrs. Emma Fox, of Michi- 
gan; corresponding secretary, Mrs. George W. 
Kendrick, Jr., of Pennsylvania; treasurer, Mrs. 
E. M. Van Vechten, of Iowa; auditor, Mrs. 

teorge H. Noyes, of Wisconsin. M. H. W. 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


R. R. R.—Yes, a luncheon is still the enter- 
tainment par excellence for a bride to give her 
bridemaids a week or so before her wedding, but 
if she wishes to entertain both girls and men an 
evening entertainment would be better. In that 
case her mother or a near relative gives a dinner 
for the wedding party and intimate friends. 
Often, too, an entertainment is made out of the 
wedding rehearsal in the following way: The 
bridal party and near friends on both sides, per- 
haps twenty in all, are invited to an informal 
high tea at about seven o’clock; the men wear 
evening dress, but if the rehearsal takes place in 
the church the girls wear street dress—pretty 
reception costumes, usually. After the tea all ad- 
journ to the church or the room in the house 
where the rehearsal takes place and go through 
the performance, not too gayly, of course, but 
with interest and dignity. Afterwards all go 
back to the bride’s house and have a merry even- 
ing and a late supper. On this occasion the bride 
may give her attendants their wedding souve- 
nirs, and the bridegroom present his gifts to the 
ushers and best man. If preferred, have the din- 
ner or a high tea, and afterwards dancing or an 
evening of games as described in answers to N. 
G. and G. M. 8. and H. A. T. Bazar No. 19, or to 
“ Kady,” Bazar No. 20. Suggestions are also in 
these answers for a good way of entertaining a 
schoolgirl home for a vacation. A dinner dance, 
too, is a most charming entertainment for a lim- 
ited number of young persons, or a strawberry 
festival as described in Bazar No. 20 to T. C. 
and W. M. At the dinner or luncheon of the 
wedding party have some favor decorated with 
the bride’s and the bridegroom’s initials—on the 
place cards or on small heart-shaped boxes of 
card-board filled with candy. A competitive game 
where quotations about marriage and lovers are 
put on cards and the authors demanded, or mis- 
quotations to be corrected by the guessers, is at- 
tractive. Partners should be chosen, if any game 
with partners is played, by the men drawing 
eards and the girls cards with the names of 
famous lovers on them— Paul and Virginia, 
Romeo and Juliet—and the two who naturally go 
together are partners for the evening. For the 
young girl’s entertainment suspend over the sup- 
per table a large fancy basket filled apparently 
with flowers alone; the basket is lowered at the 
end of the supper and with the ribbons which 
drop from it to each place every one pulls a 
bouquet or boutonniére with some trifle wrapped 
in paper attached—the packages are concealed by 
the flowers above them—and in the bottom of the 
basket are mottoes to be emptied over the heads 
of the guests, who scramble for them. This is a 
new and pretty variation of the old Jack Horner 
pie idea and appeals to others than children. It 
is novel and not much trouble. 


IGNORANCE.—The correct way to take soup is 
to dip the spoon in the soup towards one, not 
away, but the principal —_ is to take the soup 
noiselessly and to use the spoon gracefully and 
easily. 


An Ovp Susscriner.—For the entertainment, 
have the breakfast table set with a white cloth 
unless you have a good polished top, and over 
that a lace or Mexican-work centre-piece over 
green satin or sateen, or, if you have not the lace, 
use a square of green linen or denim plainly 
hemmed. As centre-piece use a card-board heart- 
shaped box filled with heart’s-ease stuck in dam 
sand or -moss, and the box itself covered wit 
smilax. Twine the smilax in and out among the 
small dishes of pink bonbons, pink-frosted, heart- 
shaped cakes, and salted nuts, the last to be 
in card-board, heart-shaped boxes covered with 
green crinkled paper. Have at each cover heart- 
shaped place cards decorated with a bunch of 
rose-buds, with the name of the guest done in 
gold paint; for favors use bunches of roses tied 
with ribbon for the girls and boutonniéres of a 
single rose-bud for the men. Serve the following 
menu: Strawberries, large and unhulled, with a 
cone of powdered sugar on each plate. Clam 
bouillon in cups with a table-spoonful of unsweet- 
ened whip cream on top of each cupful. Cold 
boiled salmon with sauce tartare. Broiled chick- 
en with creamed pease and potatoes. Aspara- 
gus with sauce Hollandaise. Tomatoes scooped 
out and filled with cucumbers dressed with may- 
onnaise. Orange baskets filled with orange ice. 
Cake. Coffee in demi-tasses, and candies. After 
the breakfast which follows a morning german 
further entertainment seems unnecessary. If de- 
sired, however, have the contest described in an- 
swer to “ Kady,” Bazar No. 20—a progressive au- 
thor game where rusebud quotations and refer- 
ences to roses would be used instead of book quo- 
tations and references—questions like: What rose 
is mentioned in the Bible? Ans. Rose of Sharon. 
Name the books in which the rose appears in the 
title. Ans. Rose in Bloom, Red as a Rose is She, 
etc. Name some famous people whose names are 
Rose. Ans. Rosa Bonheur, Rosina Vokes, etc. 
Many questions about roses easily suggest them- 
selves. For a prize have a rose-vase filled with 
flowers or a bottle of rose-water or a box of can- 
died rose leaves. 


M. M. K.—Bridge whist is too complicated and 
would take too much space to describe here in de- 
tail; you must see it played to get the right 
idea of it; it differs from ordinary whist in hav- 
ing one hand always exposed on the table, like 
dummy whist, and in being played always for 
chips, or counters. The rules for dealing are the 
same as in whist—no trump is turned; it is de- 
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clared or not declared, and the hand played with- 
out it. The dealer has the first right to make the 
trump or lets his partner do it. Honors are 
counted according to the suits, and differ in value 
according to the trump which is made. You will 
find full directions given in most of the books 
with directions for playing cards, but the rules 
are so hard to master that you will need a good 
teacher to get a proper understanding of the 
game. A simpler game and one any one can 
understand is seven-handed euchre, and this is 
about as popular as bridge whist. It is played 
like six-handed euchre except that there are no 
partners at the start. A “widow” is laid on the 
table and trumps made; the player bidding the 
highest may take the widow and choose three 
partners, which he selects according to the way 
the bidding has gone; this is an exceedingly jolly 
game. 


Epna.—The two menus sent are altogether too 
elaborate; the present fashion is to have few 
courses, only two or three dishes in each course, 
with service, table and dish decoration, and cook- 
ing, perfection. The order and the articles are 
quite correct, however, for a Christmas and 
Thanksgiving dinner. For both menus the in- 
variable rule about setting the covers holds good 
—three forks, three knives, and a soup-spoon at 
each place when the guests take their seats, no 
matter how many more than three courses are 
served; the extra knives and forks are either put 
at the covers just before the course for which 
they will be used is passed, or they are put on 
the plate with some of the individual dishes, as 
with punch, which is always served in a punch- 
glass or in a fancy ice form on a small plate, 
with an ice-cream fork and tea or after-dinner- 
coffee spoon on the plate. Bouillon is taken with 
a teaspoon, except the last few spoonfuls, which 
may be sipped directly from the cup. Fruit- 
knives and orange-spoons or fruit-forks are on 
the finger-bowl saucers or plates when the finger- 
bowls are put at the covers. The best way to eat 
bananas is with a fork, although it is permis- 
sible, after peeling, to break or cut the fruit into 
small pieces and take the pieces with one’s fin- 
gers. Thank you for your welcome praise. 


GRATEFUL.—With one maid to do everything 
all must be simple at the strawberry luncheon to 
ten girls. Have it served at little tables on the 
veranda—four at two of the tables and two at 
the third. Decorate in strawberry red—red icing 
on the cakes and red bonbons; on one table twine 
in and out among the dishes the strawberry-red 
ribbon, finished with a pretty bow at one corner. 
At the other have a strawberry-red linen centre- 
piece or red sateen under lace. If the red idea 
in flowers is not feasible use green for the centre- 
pieces—maiden-hair ferns or some soft feathery 
vines. As favors put at each place small fancy 
baskets or plain baskets with a red tissue-paper 
“petticoat ” tied around with red ribbon; line 
with strawberry leaves, and fill with choice ber- 
ries. For the menu: Course 1.—A few big un- 
hulled strawberries on leaves with a small pyra- 
mid of powdereé sugar on the same plate—the 
pyramid is made by moistening the sugar with 
lemon juice and moulding with a tin or stiff pa- 
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per cone. 2.—Cold consommé made by adding to 
a can of consommé some flavoring and enough 
gelatine to stiffen slightly and not jelly—it should 
be made the day before and left on the ice in 
the cups until served. 3.—Cold salmon with 
mayonnaise dressing. 4.—Broiled chicken, new 
potatoes, green pease. 5.—Fruit salad—pineap- 
ple, cherries, grape-fruit, and a few strawberries 
all cut up and dressed with fruit-salad dressing— 
served in scooped-out half-cucumbers on lettuce 
leaves. 6.—Strawberry ice and cake. 7.—Can- 
died strawberries and coffee. Nearly everything 
may be prepared before and arranged in plates 
to be served individually. Thank you for your 
kind words. 


A Constant Reaper.—The formula of infor- 
mal wedding invitations to a home wedding va- 
ries according to the intimacy of the writer with 
the guest, but the following would be correct for 
a formal acquaintance, perhaps on the bride- 
groom’s side: 

5 BERKELEY TERRACE. 

My dear Miss White,—lIt will give my husband 
and myself great pleasure if you will come to the 
very quiet small wedding of my daughter Edith to 
your nephew, Howard Smith, on Thursday, June 
the twenty-first, at twelve o’clock noon. We ex- 
pect to have only the relatives and some inti- 
mate friends nee but we hope surely to in- 
clude you in the number. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELEANOR JOHNSON. 
June the fourteenth. 


Send an invitation to the wife of the officiating 
clergyman, unless the wedding is so small that 
no one but relatives are to be present. Do not 
send announcements to those present at the cere- 
mony. Serve the refreshments at small tables 
rather than from trays. Have the tables spread 
with the covers, ete., beforehand, and at the 
proper time—after the ceremony and congratu- 
lating are over — brought by servants into the 
room; the guests may sit around them informally 
as they choose. Usually the bride’s mother and 
father receive at the entrance to the room, greet- 
ing the guests before the latter give their con- 
gratulations to the married couple, they being 
the host and hostess par ewcellence. After the 
guests have spoken to the bride’s parents they 
congratulate the bride and bridegroom, speak to 
the bride’s attendants, who stand by her, and af- 
terwards to the bridegroom’s parents, but there 
is no fixed rule about where the parents shall 
stand. 

MENU. 
Hot bouillon. 

Cold salad with mayonnaise, sandwiches. 
Creamed chicken in paper cases. 
Ices and strawberries and cake. 

Coffee in small cups. 


Even with lemonade I should advise the coffee. 


H. M.—After marriage the engagement-ring is 
almost invariably worn on the fourth or “ ring 
finger ” of the left hand, above the wedding-ring; 
sometimes it is seen on the fourth finger of the 
right hand, but the other way is the better. 
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>» WacterR Baker & Co. 


4s LIMITED 
‘s Dorchester, Mass., U. S. A. 
“1S ‘The Oldest and Largest 


Manufacturers of .... 


PURE, HIGH GRADE 


Zocoas and Chocolates 


Their Breakfast Cocoa is absolutely 
pure, delicious, nutritious, and costs less 
than one cent a cup. 


Their Premium No. 1 Chocolate is 
the best plain chocolate in the market 
for family use. 


Their German Sweet Chocolate is 
good to eat and good to drink; pala- 
table, nutritious, and healthful. 


Their Vanilla Chocolate, put up in 
haif-pound cakes, and also in convenient 
form to be carried in the pocket, is 
unequaled for smoothness, delicacy, and 
flavor. It is a great favorite with golfers, 
bicyclists, tourists, and students. 





TRADE-MARK. 


TRADE-MARK ON EVERY PACKAGE. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 





ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the ‘skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 





Makes Beautiful Complexions. 


Removes ak Pimpics, Blotches, 

Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Sunburn 

and all imperfections of the skin. Not 

merely covering but absolutely removing 

all blemishes, permanently restoring a 

fresh, healthful complexion. Has received 

= unqualified indorsement of A. N. Talley, 
MD. in U. 8. Health Reports. 


“a druggists or sent postpaid on receipt of 0c. 
Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 


PROF. |. HUBERT, Toledo, O. 
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FATHER AND DAUGHTER 


| BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


HE bond between father and daughter is a 
fi very close and tender one. From the out- 

set a father is inclined to be very indulgent 
and caressing to his little woman child. Toward 
a boy he may behave with a certain sternness, 
may be sometimes unduly exacting and severe, 
but he is probably as wax in the dimpled hands 
of the little princess of his house. On her part 
the little gir! shows a wonderful regard for her 
father. When she is a baby she likes to be car- 
ried in his strong arms, and to lean her head 
against his broad breast. Nobody is like daddy 
to the little prattling child, who runs to meet 
her father when she hears his latch-key in the 
door at night, and who watches for him from 
the window for an hour before it is time for his 
appearance. As the child grows older she often 
| resembles her father in mental characteristics, 
| likes the studies he cares for, and is a replica of 
himself. If he is fond of mathematics the little 
girl will probably be just like him and have no 
trouble whatever with arithmetic, algebra, geome- 
try, and the calculus. If he is proficient in lan- 
guages she will acquire them without much diffi- 
culty. Sons are apt to repeat the intellectual 
traits of mothers, and daughters resemble fa- 
thers. 

It not infrequently occurs that a daughter 
inherits the business capacity of her father to 
| a degree which the son does not, and when this 

is the case it seems unfair that the boy should 
have the business opening from which the girl is 
debarred. Several years ago a father at the head 
of a large business, yielded to the wish of his 
daughter and allowed her to enter it and serve 
in various capacities. She became his confidential 
clerk and adviser. During a long enforced ab- 
sence of his from his post she took his place, and 
after death she succeeded to the business and 
| earried it on successfully herself. This girl would 
not have been satisfied with a small domestic 
life. Nature had indicated for her a business 
career, and her father was sufficiently wise to set 
her feet on the ladder leading to it. A subtle un- 
derstanding prevails between father and daugh- 
ter. They may become more than mere kindred. 
A daughter may be her father’s intimate friend, 
and often when things go wrong, and he is tried 
and troubled and perplexed, she cheats him of the 
depression, cunbiten him with her intelligent 
sympathy, and makes the world seem possible 
again. As she grows up the father observes with 
pride how much she looks as her mother did in 
the days when he courted her. She becomes her- 
self to the sentiment which first perfumed the 
father’s life in youth. He introduces her to his 
friends with a certain air of pride, and it is well 
known that a father makes a most popular and 
agreeable chaperon for his girls. When father 
and daughter go off together for a journey or a 
trip abroad, their letters home are apt to show 
decided pleasure on both sides. A girl who has 
had a loving and considerate father, courteous, 
and in a measure gallant in his treatment of her, 
will not too easily choose a husband inferior to 
her father. The young man must be able to stand 
| a comparison with that dear and honored com- 
| rade. 
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Dougherty’s ‘ Faultless ”’ 
Cotton-Felt Mattress 


“To prove it the best 
Needs but the test ’’ 












A high-grade purely vegetable mattress of unrivalled cleanliness. 
Moisture and vermin proof. Will not become lumpy. All the 
comfort-giving wearing qualities of a high-grade hair mattress 





Express at about 14 the cost, and 
Prepaid 
$13.50 WILL WEAR LONGER 
~~ Try it a month—if not pleased return it and receive back your 
money. Sole Makers 
sections 
if 
desired H. L. Dougherty & Co. 
iis Factory, 437 to 447 American Street FAULTLESS BEDDING 
without Warerooms, | 1 North Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
zrede- Send for lilustrated Catalogue 




















HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for women, and in 
four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of each design will be issued. 
The cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 25 cents each for waist 
and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt and waist); separate sleeve 
and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not 
be purchased separately. The following list represents the recently issued designs that may still be purchased : 


298. Child’s Night Wrapper. Illustrated in Har- 281. Woman’s Bodice with Shirred Sleeve. I!lus- 





per’s Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 17, Vol. 33. Price, 
297. Late Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Har/er’s 25 cts. 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 280. Pleated. Guim Frock. illustrated in Har- 
296. New Model Petticoat. [Illustrated in Harfer's per’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 279. Foulard (Shirred) Costume. Illustrated in 
205. Fancy Silk Blouse, [Illustrated in Harfer’s Harper's Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33. Price, so cts. 
Bazar No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 278. Child’s Empire Yoke Gown. Illustrated in 
294. Child’s Pinafore. I)lustrated in Harfer’s Bazar Harper's Bazar No. HF Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 277. Woman’s Costume with Fan- ted Gored 
293. New Fitted Blouse. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Skirt. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 15, 
Bazar No. 2:, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
292. Child’s Pique Frock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 276. New Bolero and Shirred Skirt. Illustrated in 
Bazar No. 20, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. Harper's Bazar No.14,Vol.33. Price,25 cts.each. 
291. Bodice with Greek Sleeves. I)lustrated in /ar- 275. Girt’s Linen Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
wi Bazar No. 20, Vol. 33. _—_— Price, 25 cts Bazar No. 14, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
290. Woman's Adjustable Collar (one size only). 274. Child’s Morning Frock. Illustrated in Har- 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. 3. Price, 35 cts. 
Price, 15 cts. 273. New cle Costume. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
289. Organdie Sunbonnet for Women. I!lustrated Bazar No. 13, Vol. 33. Price, so cts. 
in Harper's Bazar No. 19,Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 272. Child’s Guimpe Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
288. Child’s Sunbonnet. [illustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 11, Vol. 33.__ Price, 35 cts. 
Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 271. Foulard Costume for Women. _I/lustrated in 
287. Woman’s New Lawn Negligee. [!lustrated in Harper's Bazar No. 11, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
Harpers Bazar No. 19, Vol. 33. Price. 35 cts. 270. Modei Petticoat. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
286. Trianon Fichu. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
No. 18, Vol. 3% Price, 20 cts. 269. Perfect-Fitting Corset Cover. Illustrated in 
285. oes Geet, - sgl jy in Harper's Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
azar NO. 15, VOl. 33. rice, 20 cts. , Hy 
284. Frock for Smatl Girl. Illustrated in Harper's | 2°% one Rege. ar illustraged in, Hare 
Bazar No. 18, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. / get : 
283. 4 ray ne in Harfer’s Bazar MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
NO. 15, VOL. 33. rice, 30 cts. 
282. Nightingale (one size only). Illustrated in Har- |, Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 299 
per’s Bazar No. 17, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. and 300, on pages 430 and 431. 
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SILK. 


Black taffetas mousseline. 
A fine lustrous fabric, 
washable, unshrinkable, san- 
itary. 
Suitable for gowns, 
or waists. -25 and 27 inches 
wide. Garments made of 
this material may be worn 
with comfort in heated 
rooms or during hot weather. 
90 cents to $1.50 per yard. 


skirts 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Broadway & 11th St. 
New York. 


Application for samples should include a 
mention of this periodical. 











16 West, 23d St. 
166 Broadway. 









504 Fulton 8t, 
ton: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 State St. 
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ON HOUSEHOLD TOPICS 


FRANKLIN.—My first piece of advice is this— 
to content yourself with very little furniture, so 
as to put all your money into getting more light. 
With so few windows you can hardly be comforta- 
ble, and it would be foolish to build covered 
verandas excluding the little light you have. 
Build your verandas, but use green denim awn- 
ings, which can be pulled up and down, and re 
moved in winter. This is a custom adopted on 
some of the famous estates in this country. Run 
out a Dutch or bay window wherever your out- 
look is best. In your climate you will use thick 
hangings but for a short time every year. There- 
fore expend most of your energy on your summer 
furnishings, depending upon rugs and curtains 
to give the house a warm summer look. These 
rugs can go over the mattings or bare floors in 
summer. Chintz slip covers, now more in use than 
plain linen, can go over your furniture. If you 
can afford these covers, then upholster your furni- 
ture with velours, corduroy, or a dark cretonne. 
If you cannot, use a dark cretonne or a chintz 
for the year round. If your parlor is very large, 
do not use a flowered paper on it. Keep to low- 
toned mediums. But be sure to break up your 
lines by the distribution of your furniture. There 


| is nothing better for bedrooms than flowered pa- 





pers and white 


aint. Make your landing at head 
of the stairs a 


eature in itself. 


Mrs. R. C. P.—The Canton china is 
blue on a bluish-white ground. Its design is 
never changed, and it is the same which has 
been conventionalized in the English willow pat- 
tern. There are always two pagodas on either 
side of a stream, a bridge, two suggestions of 
boats, and a palace beyond. A story of escaping 
lovers is always told of the boats and the pago- 
das. The value of the Canton china lies in the 
quality of its blue. A little experience will teach 
you this. It is not nearly so expensive as Nan- 
kin china, and it has always a certain réfine- 
ment. It is said to be fast disappearing, more 
showy pieces of china having taken its place. 
Buy good bits of it, therefore, when possible. 


always 


M. E. E.—I hope I will not hurt your feelings. 
The stuff now covering your mahogany sofa has 
a common look, and it is all out of keeping for 
a pretty country farm-house. Do not consider 
it, therefore, in buying other things. A simple 
well-covered dark cretonne put on with brass- 
headed nails and used on all the pieces would 
be much better. With so much mahogany a 
lovely interior is possible. Use velours if you 
do not like cretonne, or corduroy, or a plain vel- 


veteen. A wainscoting is always good, but not 
| necessary. The hall would be pretty in yellow, 


| rich 


green and white stripes, or certain blues. The 
wrong side of the sample gives an excellent yel- 
low, safe to follow. Put green or red on the floor, 
and the same color on the stairs. Have the win- 
dow-seat. Paint the oak mantel white, and have 
white wood-work in the dining-room. Remember 
that a simple country house should be simple, 
not overloaded with heavy stuffs. Therefore 
cretonnes and muslins are in far better taste than 
more expensive materials. At the same time 
mahogany, like a fine picture, is appro- 
priate anywhere, and adds dignity and elegance. 
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I. B. C.—It is hard for us all, my dear friend, 
to reconcile ourselves as we grow older to changes 
going on about us. . We do not like to see things 
which we have believed to be good, and which are 
good, suddenly thrown over to make room for 
those that are new. But that is the way in which 
the world grows, and—have you ever thought 
of this?—those things which are new to us, and 
a little trying because new, are the very things 
which our grandchildren may live to love so 
well that they, too, will mourn any changes in 
them, as we have mourned those things which 
they have displaced. 

But to your house! Light materials are always 
dreary when faded, and you are wise to make 
a radical change. You will do this best by paint- 
ing all your wood-work and your ceilings white. 
This will give to those rooms on the first floor 
the air of having been carefully thought out, as 
if nothing had been done in a haphazard way. 
Your floors, too, should be studied in relation to 
each other, covered with filling, matting, rugs, 
stains, or carpets. Any floor not treated like its 
neighbor should come at the end of a line or a 
vista, so as not to create a patchy look. It is 
well to carry a hall color up your stairs, and not 
to break up a general plan by the introduction 
of a different color or texture on the stairs. 
Study your stair color with reference to what 
it meets at its head, whether a window or a wall 
space. It is also well to settle upon some one, 
or at most two colors, for a small house. Thus 
red, green, yellow, or even blue should be chosen, 
and everything brought into harmony. When 
flowered papers are chosen, they, too, should carry 
out the general scheme; for instance, green on the 
walls, white paint and white ceiling, with green 
on the floor, and green curtains, variety being 
had from cushions and flowers and from the thin 
curtains. Or green walls, with a crimson carpet 
and crimson furniture, would be good. No two 
rooms need look alike; variety is always lent by 
occupation. A green or red library, dining-room, 
and parlor are never alike. Yellow is lovely with 
mahogany, but is not cozy. You ought to have 
a darker tone. I should suggest dark green, 
with a green or crimson carpet, or rugs on your 
bare floors. Introduce yellow with your green 
walls in picture-frames, flowers, cushions, and 
thin window draperies. Velours are very good 
for furniture or for hangings. Velveteens and 
corduroys are charming. Get a club sofa. It 








should be nearly six feet long, the sides and ends | 


being broad enough to hold a book or an after- 
dinner-coffee cup. If you have Turkish rugs, cov- 
er the sofa and chairs like your curtains. If you 
choose crimson carpets (difficult, by-the-way, to 
keep clean) then make your furniture-covers take 
up the color of your floor. 


E. P. C.—The furniture about’ which you ask 
is advertised by the dealers in the Bazar of 
May 19. 


B. A. M.—Consult a druggist about peroxide 
of hydrogen. Some dentists give it as a disin- 
fectant, and claim that nothing is a greater 
purifier for the mouth. It has to be diluted in 
certain cases; get careful directions from the 
local apothecary or from a physician. Please 
do not bleach your hair. Nothing is so vul- 


gar. 





| The “Popular Shop.” 





|—- 

THE “LIBERTY” COTTON AND FLAX FABRICS 

for the 

Inexpensive Decoration of Country-Houses. 
Reproductions of Old-Fashion Chintzes and 


Dimities in gay Colorings of 
| Flowered Patterns. 
| 


COLONIAL CASEMENT MUSLINS. 
THE SINGAPORE LATTICE (PATENTED). 


PRINTED “ LIBERTY” VELVETS 
for Cushions, Furniture, and Hangings. 


London Corduroys and Guildhall Tapestries 


t®” Sample Requests should state proposed Use of 
Fabric, Color Effect preferred (enclosing Clipping of 
Wall Paper or Carpet, if possible), mention Limit of 
Price, and enclose Ten Cents for Postage. 





42d ST., W., Wall Papers and “ Liberty Fabrics.” 
| AT 5TH AVE.,, | (Parcels, $5.00 and over.) Carriage 
| NEW YORK, | free to al! Parts of the States. 
(Trade-marks Reg'd.) 


| Joseph P. Mclugh & Co. 

















underwear 
and 
general 
household 
purposes: 


For sale by 
all leading 
jobbers and 
retailers. 


TREAT & OONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents, 
79 and 81 Worth St., ew York 





























INTERESTING AS A ROMANCE 


The Unknown 


By 
CAMILLE FLAMMARION 


$2 00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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Moritz Moszkowski 


Composer, Pianist, and Teacher 
writes $ 


Masons. Hamlin 
PIANOFORTE 


‘has a full, singing tone—its 





action is most satisfactory. 


As a whole it is, I believe, of 


the VERY FIRST RANK.” 


These superb instruments may be examined 
at the warerooms of the leading music dealers 
throughout the country. 


Masons Haulin Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














A Book that Every Man and Woman 
Should Read and Own 


Healthy Fxercise 


By ROBERT H. GREENE, M.D. 








The best and most practical treatise on 
daily exercise, the bath, diet, etc. 

The book-store of Wellesley College 
recently placed a single order for seventy- 
five copies of this book, a fair indication 
of the interest which it has aroused among 
thinking women. 


Iilustrated. $1 oo net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 





DRESS 


Exia.—Black is quite the most becoming and 
smartest color for you to choose for a gown. 
Buy nuns’ veiling, net, or crépe de Chine. The 
illustration of a reception gown in gray peau de 
soie on page 171 of Bazar No. 20 is a model. 


E. F. J.—Either white mousseline de soie with 
embroidered dot or white crépe de Chine’ over a 
lining of taffeta would be suitable. Bazar No. 
17 has three or four illustrations of smart gowns 
that will be suggestive. 


R. B. P.—This summer’s dresses for your baby 
boy should be made to come just below the knee. 
Boys are generally put into trousers at three or 
four years of age. is hair should be kept quite 
short, merely long enough to be becoming when 
parted. White piqué and blue linen skirts for 
golfing and country morning wear will be worn 
short—about three inches from the ground. If 
it is preferred to wear the white piqué skirts 
long, they should not clear the ground, but be 
made a few inches longer in the back. 


“G. D.”—In putting away gowns great care 
should be taken to have them thoroughly clean 
and free from dust and spots. Have the skirts 
folded carefully lengthwise, and put sheets of 
blue or lavender tissue-paper between the folds. 
Stuff the sleeves with tissue-paper, lay the dresses 
in a long trunk or box, put tissue-paper on the 
top, and cover all carefully with a muslin sheet. 


MARGARET.—Make your wedding gown of crépe 
de Chine. The bolero will be an effective trim- 
ming. Your sample of braid will answer, but 
narrower braid will make a finer lace and be 
handsomer in effect. 


Atice G.—I should advise you to get linen for 
your travelling dress, but of a dark shade—say 
brown or navy blue. Either of these wears well, 
and will show little effect from the inevitable 
railroad dust. If you are going only short trips, 
and to a place where you can have your clothes 
laundered without difficulty, I should’ advise a 
shirt-waist of white or colored linen or piqué. 
But if you are travelling continuously abroad or 
in this country, the laundry difficulties will make 
a silk shirt-waist of a dark color much more 
practical. Two skirts of dark color and two silk 
blouses will do continuous service for a trip 
abroad, when one is moving quickly, allowing 
only a light silk gown for evening wear, and one 
of the skirts may even be discarded where only 
hand luggage is taken. 


Mrs. G.—The prettiest material for mourning 
gowns in summer is dull black mousseline de soie 
with embroidered dots. It is cool and crisp, and 
may be made up without lining in the yoke and 
sleeves. Crépe de Chine and Canton crépe are 
perhaps richer in effect. 


Emma.—You can 7 ready-made or make 
from a pattern extremely pretty wash suits for 
your little boy. The prevailing styles in these 
are the old but ever-popular sailor suits, and the 
newer Russian blouse suits with loose knicker- 
bockers. In Bazar No. 21 is an illustration of 











one of the latter style. 
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BREAKFAST ETHICS 


REAKFAST sets the key-note of the day. A 
present fad, much approved in certain quar- 
ters, is to go without it altogether, but 

many women cannot go on with their day’s work 
until they have been re-enforced by food, so the 
doing without breakfast can hardly become uni- 
versal. 

To some the plan of breakfasting in bed or in 


their rooms commends itself, for the reason that | 


by this means one faces the world upon food 
and with conserved strength. A lady may pre- 
fer to have her coffee and rolls and her mail, 
with her morning paper, brought to her before she 
leaves her room. If she can have this arrange- 
ment without detriment to the household econ- 
omy, there can be no objection. 


Men, however, are usually better started for | sung your money. 
the arduous business life in which most Ameri- | 
cans spend their days if a cheerful and smiling | 
wife pour their coffee, and chat agreeably with | 
A man never | 


them over their morning repast. 
outgrows the need of a little affectionate cod- 
dling, and he will do better in the arena if be- 
fore he enter it his wife or daughters have made 


him happy by their sweet and serene compan- | 


ionship. 

Children, too, must be speeded to school in 
time, their faces and hands immaculate, their 
books in order, the final injunctions to good be- 
havior and strict attention given. 
ther comes down and presides at breakfast, the 
boys and girls are apt to do better in school all 
day. 

Now, the ethies of the breakfast table should 
reach a high plane. Each person, young or old, 


should be cheery. If, as in England and Canada, | 


the meal is happily informal, with no servants 
present, toast in the rack, eggs ready to boil, 
tea and coffee kept hot, and people coming when 
they choose, there is the minimum of strain, for 
nobody feels responsible. 

An American breakfast means the first rally- 
ing of the family for the day, and more or less 
promptness is exacted, particularly if there be a 
) arg of the train schedule. It is a positive 

uty to come to breakfast with a bright and 
cheery morning face, to find fault with nothing, 
and to talk of pleasant things. Fault-finding 
wrecks much domestic peace, and many a heart- 
ache comes from making much ado about no- 
thing. Never reprove a child at the table for 
any breach of etiquette. Tell him quietly by 
himself when an opportunity comes, but do not 
make either the child or the family uncomfortable 
by bringing rebuke into the current of a meal. 

Above all things never wear an air of martyr- 
dom at breakfast. To go about with the appear- 
ance of injury borne meekly and in silence is well- 
nigh a crime. 

The key to which most home melodies should 
and must vibrate is sweet, persistent, and un- 
broken cheerfulness. Blessed among women is 


she whose unconquered spirit rises above misfor- | 


tune, above care, above anxiety, into a region of 
calm and equable contentment. The merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine. Cheerfulness is tonic. 
It is a cordial to the faint of heart. There may 
be frugality in the viands, and the service may 
be simple, but let every home meal be served 


with good cheer and laughter, and the home will 


be a place of love and feasting. 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts. 


N order to reduce our stock of 
Spring and Summer materials, 
we will make o order fash- 

ionable suits and skirts at great reduc- 
tions from former prices. One-third 
has been cut off a eee of near- 
ly every cloth suit and skirt in our 
line. and every wash suit and skirt 
has been reduced to one-half of for- 
mer prices; but the quality of mate- 
rials and workmanship is right up to 
our usual! standard—just as good as 
if you paid double the money. 

Order from this Reduced Price Sale 

as freely as you wish; send back any- 
thing you don’t like and we will re- 


Tailor-Made Suits, $10; 
reduced to $6.67. 


$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts; 
former price $6; reduced 
to $4. $7 Skirts re- 
duced to $4.67. 
Handsome Wash Suits, for- 
mer price $4; reduced to 
$2. $5 Wash Suits 
reduced to $2.50. $6 
Wash Suits reduced to $3. 


Wash Skirts, former price $3; reduced to $1.50. 
$4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. $5 Wash 
Skirts reduced to $2.50. 

Reduced prices on Bicycle Suits, Separate Bicy- 
cle Skirts, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 


We are also closing out a few sample garments, which were 
made up for exhibition in our salesroom, at one-half regular 
prices. We tell you about hundreds of reduced-price garments 
in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, which will be sent 





| FREE, together with samples of materials, to any lady who 


wishes them. 
Write to-day for Catalogue, samples, and Bargain List ; don’t 
delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 





T<AFERRIERE 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H. R. H. thé PRINCESS of WALES, 
respectfully invites nis American 
Lady Customers to honor him 
with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have been 


sumptuously furnished according 
to the very latest style. 


“ROBES”, MANTEAUEZ, 
COSTUMES. 








“MOTHERS” 
will find 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP”. 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 
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Bicycle 
better 
than the 
horse. 


trusted 


CRESCENT | 


Perfect confidence is the foundation of pleasure riding. 
Every one can ride a CRESCENT at this year’s prices, 
Bevel-Gear Chainless, - - $50, $60 
Chain Models, - - $25, $26, $30, $35 


Catalogue Free. 


THE CRESCENT BICYCLE 
sot Wells Street, - = «= « Chicago, Ii. 
36 Warren Street, - **’ @ e New York 
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Flush 


Joints 








An inside view at the crank-hanger of 


The 1900 
Crawiord Bicycle 


Handsomer, neater, cleaner than any other kind, and 
as strong as any form of connections made; they conceal 
the brazing, and the reinforcements are inside, not out. 
Crawfords have them throughout. More up-to-date 
changes of real benefit in the Crawford than seem justi- 
fied by the prices. 


Chain Wheels,$40,$30, Juveniles,$20,$25 
The Crawford Bicycle 


HEADQUARTERS 
83 Chambers St., = - New Yor 


Ra hh eh Rk Rahal ehhh ee Rhee Reheat hehehehehe 


90th Thousand in England and America 


RED POTTACE 


The Novel of the Decade 
$1 50 
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COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” 


1TH its issue of May 5 Harper’s Bazar 
W assumed the new dignity of a magazine. 

We did not recognize it at first, and it 
may be some time before we can transfer our af- 
fections to this old friend in its fashionable at- 
tire. There are many changes in it, but we are 
glad to note that it still retains all the features 
which have won its way into our homes, adding 
many of the new essentials netessary to keep step 
with the progress of the age. It has always been 
one of our best weekly periodicals for the family, 
and under its new management it promises still 
better things.—Louisville Christian Observer. 





Harper’s BAzar is, perhaps, the best weekly 
magazine published for women in America. It 
has recently changed its size to a handy maga- 
zine. In the May number, besides the usual fea- 
tures dealing with current fashions and culinary 
work, there are some interesting articles. In 
“The Problem of the Young Person” we have a 
vivid contrast between the considerateness of the 
French mother for her daughter, and the indiffer- 
ence of the American, and a corresponding picture 
of the effect upon the daughters. The writer con- 
siders American girls “ too restless, too inquiring, 
too longing, too speculative, too daring,” calls 
for the mothers to gain the confidences of their 
daughters, and to teach them “that dear old 
song,” “ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will 
be clever.” There are other interesting articles 
by such writers as William Dean Howells, Eliza- 
beth Ward, and President Jordan. — Toronto 
Christian Guardian. 


THE Bazar in its new shape seems a little 
strange to eyes that have seen it for years in 
the old form; but nevertheless it is a most at- 
tractive-looking periodical. It has lost none of 
the good features that made it always a welcome 
visitor, and there is little doubt that the infusion 
of new blood will enliven it.—New Orleans 
Times-Democrat. 





Among the special features of the current issue 
of HarPer’s BAZAR are the usual reliable fashion 
notes, besides a number of good things dear to 
the feminine heart. The illustrations of the 
number are unusually beautiful and varied. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to fashions in gradu- 
ating gowns in this number. The usual depart- 
ments are full of interesting and instructive mat- 
ter, and many good things are promised for the 
next number.— Waterbury American. 


HarPeErR’s Bazar with the first issue in May 
changed its form to a magazine. The first num- 
ber of the new form is a specially fine one. In 
this new style the fine periodical, with its hon- 
orable history, should gain thousands of readers. 
—Chicago Standard. 


“ Admitting that I had my doubts. for a while 
as to whether I should like the dear old Bazar 
in its new form, I must tell you now that I am, 
as well as my friends, not only reconciled, but 
delighted with it. It gives us not only the fash- 
ions, which of course we women all want, but 
also some intellectual enjoyment included. 

Portland, Oregon. Mrs. G. B.” 
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Rae’s | 
Lucca 
Olive 


Perfection 
of Quality 


with 


Absolute 
Purity 


- § RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836 


MAP OF OUR 
NEW POSSESSIONS. 








A document of unusual value is the “ Round 
the World” folder just issued by the New York 
Central Lines, including a map of the United 
States, Alaska, and our islands in the Atlantic 


and Pacific Oceans. 





A copy will be sent free, postpaid, on receipt of three cents 
in stamps, by George H. Daniels, General assenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 























The June Now 
Number of Ready 


25 “vy For Sale Everywhere $2 year 


























BUILT LIKE A WATCH 
Sterling Bicycles 


They posséss all the qualities of superiority. Experts select all the 
materials, the best of workmen make the parts, the most skilful of mechanics 
assemble them. And when the wheels are finished, satisfied people ride them. 

Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $60, $75. Roadsters, $40. 
Light Roadsters, $50. Tandems, $75. 


Send for Sterling Catalogue. 


THE STERLING BICYCLE 


501 Wells St., CHICAGO, ILL, 
9 





36 Warren St... NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Hyomei Antiseptic Skin Soap 


Made from the fresh green leaves 
of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 


Contains no fats or grease to clog the 
pores. 


No dangerous alkali to dry and parch 
the skin. 


Nature’s own skin purifier and cleanser. 
Healing. Refreshing. Beautifying. 


As much superior to the best toilet soaps 
made as they are to the commonest 
laundry. 

Send five cents for sample cake, 


Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail. 
Price, 2§¢. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO. 45 Ave. K, Ithaca, N. Y. 














SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


To remeve hair—use a dissoiver, or, better yet, use a razor. § 

| Both have the same effect 
To kill hair gwrowth—investigate our common-sense, home [% 

treatment. Kills by absorption. Circular in plain, sealed | 


envelope, on application. 


Me2% 


“ie! 7 








COE’S ECZEMA CU RE $] at druggists. sc. size of us. 


Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 0. 











A DECIDED DISTINCTION 


HE ancient anthropoid ape heaved a sigh of 
inexpressible depth—the long, sobbing sigh 


of one who plainly sees inevitable wretch- 
edness before him—as he aroused himself from 
his reverie. 

“TI must do it. There is no escape,” he mut- 
tered, resolutely, though the big tears welling 
from his mournful eyes proclaimed how much his 
decision cost him. “It must be done, so I'll 
leave my doubts and fears behind, and plunge 
into the midst of my troubles all at once. It is 
the first step that costs, and I’ll make it a long 
one. Farewell, happy freedom! Welcome, ye 
bonds of conventionalism! Here goes!” 

With a few lithe bounds he gained the ar- 
boreal nursery, where his wife was crooning 
their little ones to sleep with a forest lullaby. 

.““My dear,” he said;-unshaken by that scene 
of peace and comfort, “get yourself and the 
little monkeys ready as soon as you can. We’re 
all going down to the sea-shore for a couple of 
weeks.” 

“What?” cried his wife, aghast. “Do you 
really mean that we’re going to leave this cool 
and roomy and convenient tree for some hot and 
crowded and stuffy dwarfed sapling at the sea- 
side?” 

“T do,” responded the anthropoid, firmly. 

“Well, all I have to say is that you are a 
fool and a freak and an idiot,” jabbered his 
wife, with angry earnestness. 

“TI know it, my dear,” assented the ape, 
humbly. 

“What makes you do it, then?” demanded his 
wife. 

“Why, my dear, I’ve been giving the matter 
my most serious consideration lately, and I’ve 
come to the conclusion that it is high time we 
began evolving into human beings,” explained the 
anthropoid ape, sadly. “And we might as well 
mark the plunge plainly by doing the silliest 
thing they will ever do.” 





A FATAL ADMISSION 


Mrs. CAwWKER (during a family spat). “It 
seriously disturbs my peace of mind to—” 

CAWKER (interrupting). “Then you admit 
that you have only a piece?” 

Mrs. Cawker. “I don’t need to make the ad- 
mission. The fact that I married you speaks for 
itself.” 








SHORT-SIGHTED 
CasTLeTon. “ What a fool is Bangton to resign 
from his clubs just because he is engaged.” 
Crupperty. “ Why so?” 
CastieTon. “ Well, where is he going to live 
after he is married?” 


EVIDENCE OF IT 
Mrs. Catrerson. “ Mrs. Pilter certainly loves 
her husband.” 
Mrs. Hatrerson. “ Doesn’t she? Why, she 
tells me she loves him so much that sometimes it 
| is a positive effort for her to be extravagant.” 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Romances of Many Lands 
A Man of His Age 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND 


In comparing Mr. Drummond's novel with others of the same 
period Zhe Outlook says: “ No story on this fascinating subject has 
been written for many years which is superior to that before us.” 


Mlustrated. Cloth, $1 25 
The Rebel 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 


The London Sfectator speaks of “ The Rebel” as “ Mr. Watson’s 
new and exceedingly clever story.” Cloth, $1 50 


Princess Sophia 
By E. F, BENSON 


A frankly fantastic tale which gives excellent play for Mr. Benson’s 
fancy. It is a story both amusing and dramatic, well worthy of: 
the author of “ Dodo,” “Mammon & Co.,” and “ Limitations.” 

Cloth, $1 25 


A Cumberland Vendetta 


By JOHN FOX, Jr. 


A new and attractively illustrated edition of this powerful story of 
Kentucky, which must be ranked among the best of the many good 
tales which Mr. Fox has written.  ///’d by Louis Loeb. Cloth, $1 25 


Hiwa: A Tale of Ancient Hawaii 


By E. P. DOLE 


The publication of this tale of Hawaii of legendary days opens up 
a new field of fiction. Mr. Dole is thoroughly familiar with the 
myths and stories of the country and his story is a charming one. 

Cloth, $1 00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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THE NEXT HARPER’S BAZAR 


The BAZAR for June 23d will contain the following features: 


HEROINES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION....William Dean Howells 
(Fifth Paper.) With Illustrations by Rosina EMMET SHERWOOD. 


WOMEN WORKERS OF FRANCE Clifton Johnson 
Illustrated with Photographs by the Author. 


A very interesting contribution with Mr. Johnson's beautiful examples of photographic work. 


THE GIRL WHO PLAYS CHOPIN James Huneker 


A frank but friendly arraignment of that young person by the author of ‘‘ Chopin: the Man 
and his Music.” 


THE WOULD-BE-GOODS: I. The Soldier’s Mother E. Nesbit 
With three Illustrations by REGINALD G, BIRCH. 


The first of Miss Nesbit’s fascinating series of short stories written for the BAZAR. They 
are designed for the special enjoyment of the small boys and girls, but they are tales which 
will also be read.with the deepest interest by grown-ups. ‘‘ The Soldier's Mother” is 
illustrated by Mr. Birch in his happiest manner. 


SIXTEEN PAGES OF FASHION 


A complete and brilliant presentation of all the fashion novelties of Paris, London, and 
New York, written by Mrs. A. T. Ashmore and illustrated by Ethel Rose, Guy Rose, and 
A. M. Cooper. 


JUNE DAYS IN PARIS <atharine de Forest 


Another of Miss De Forest's popular comments on happenings in the gay French city. 


HOME EMBROIDERY Mrs. L. Barton Wilson 
Illustrated with. Photographs. 


A practical paper in which the lover of delicate needlework will find much that is new and 
interesting 


Sy EE WU ONUED BU cc cons coos ccecccesbechescvce cen Scowsesees 


Cool salads and other special dishes which tempt the appetite in June—all shown in 
attractive photographs. 


THE CHILD AND ITS WORLD Caroline Benedict Burrell 


The first of a notable series of articles which will appeal with special force to every mother. 
Mrs, Burrell will treat the various interests, joys, sorrows, and needs of child life in a 
manner which will be helpful, entertaining, and, above all, practical. 


**The Meloon Farm" is drawing to a close; the last chapters will soon be published in the BAZAR, 
with Mr. Fogarty's effective illustrations. There will also be in the next number the usual 
careful answers to questions on Household Topics, Good Form, and Dress. There will be two 
special pages of Humor, illustrated by the best humorous artists, and two pages of timely 
Editorial Comment. The Observer will report the news and feminine fancies of the moment, 
and the Cut Paper Pattern department will be unusually complete and practical. 
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